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FOREWORD 


Internal pressures forced Franco to introduce some minor parliamentary 
procedures into this government. His regime, symbolized by his Moorish guard, 
had lost its imperial face as a result of the attack on Ifni. He had played 
in Africa the game Russia and the United States have followed in Asia, namely 
encouraging the breakup of the power-systems of the European democracies in 
the mistaken belief that, as a tertius gaudens, hegemony over North Africa 
would be his. No longer rejoicing, he finds himself in the same sinking boat 
as France, and a rapprochement between the two erstwhile rivals has become a 
physical necessity. All the reports about the Moroccan situation reveal 
utter confusion. It is said that Spain will give up any protectorate rights 
but no areas over which it claims sovereignty. However, Spain claimed sover- 
eignty over five places on the Mediterranean coast of Morocco, and yet it 
insists on hanging on doggedly to only two, namely Ceuta and Melilla. A con- 
fusion of terminology is likewise widespread: the Spanish protectorate in 
Morocco was divided into a northern and a southern zone (the latter corre- 
sponding roughly to Rio del Oro). However, this southern zone was divided 
into northern and southern zones, Spain having given up its claims to the 
former but insisting that it has sovereign rights over the latter. Practi- 
cally all reports confuse this double use of "southern" and "northern." Ifni 
is a minor enclave, but it threatens to become emotionally another Goa. 
Having won pro forma elections which did not enhance his prestige, Portugal's 
Salazar received Pakiscan's President, General Iskander Mirza; the cordiality 
of Luso-Pakastani relations could be explained simply by the existence of a 
common enemy: India. Both in the United Nations and before the Hague Court, 
Portugal seemed to be holding its own against India on the Goa issue. 





The Mexican tapado was destapado, revealing Secretary of Labor Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos. In the best tradition of Aztec-Hispanic absolutism, every 
sector of society, including even the Communist party, rushed to declare its 
adhesion to the anointed one, filling up pages in the newspapers with vacuous 
oratory which revealed insensitiveness to Mexico's acute newsprint shortage. 
All the opposition combined was incapable of producing a presentable rival 
candidate. Diego Rivera would undoubtedly have had something witty and 
pointed to say on this subject, but he died in an odor of publicity rather than 
sanctity. Maria Félix kissed his cold lips before the cameras, and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros pronounced a Communist funeral oration. 


In Guatemala's forthcoming repeat performance of the elections, Mario 
Méndez Montenegro's Revolutionary Party asserted itself, even though it had 
not been able to take part in the first elections. The machine of the late 
President Castillo Armas, the National Democratic Movement, broke into parts. 
Exiled leftists continued to return to the country, seething with a pent-up 
anti-American feeling which proved contagious. It was not necessary to 
chercher la femme: the Dominican Republic put Castillo Armas' former mistress 
on the air to attack the new Guatemalan regime, her intimate knowledge of 
Guatemalan affairs presumably carrying considerable weight within the frame of 
reference of radio as a mass medium. 


The new Salvadorean press code gives an offended party twice as much 
space as the offending article occupied, without allowing the editor of the 
paper the right to talk back. The Inter-American Press Association thought 
that, rather than prevent slander, this regulation would stifle the press. 
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In Honduras, Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales was elected President by the National 
Constituent Assembly, and, despite his previous objections to such a procedure, 
he gladly accepted; the opposition failed to carry out its threats to resort 

to violence. President Luis Somoza Debayle of Nicaragua nipped in the bud a 
plot to overthrow him. Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina, who like 
many others thinks of Latin America simply as a source of Communist threats, 
denounced Costa Rica and implicitly President José Figueres for Communism, 
bringing upon himself a retort discourteous from Ambassador Gonzalo Facio. 

In the trial of the alleged assassins of former President Remdén of Panama, 
confusion became more confounded; everyone seemed to be lying. 


Fidel Castro strengthened his hold on the eastern end of Cuba and threat- 
ened to burn the cane fields, but Batista's Cuba danced the dance of the sugar 
millions. The assassination of Colonel Fermin Cowley Gallego shook Batista 
but did not budge him. Trujillo's bait was seen in the troubled waters of 
Cuba as of Guatemala, but it was difficult to see what fish he was trying to 
catch. He seemed to have little to do with the chaos in Haiti. In Washing- 
ton, a Federal Grand Jury indicted Joseph Frank for serving as an unregistered 
agent for Trujillo. The coach at Georgetown University appealed to the Jury's 
nobler sentiments by pointing out that Frank had been an outstanding athlete, 
but the Jury callously condemned the ex-FBI man. Frank is accused of knowing 
more than he has admitted about the Galfndez case, but it is hoped that he 
will sing a song of sixpence. Puerto Rico's Mufioz Marin has been branded a 
protector of Communists by Father Blas Stefanich, Papal Delegate to the Do- 
minican Republic, but the only result has been to leave the world in doubt 
about the functions of that obscure ecclesiastic. 


Pérez Jiménez prepared Venezuela for a plebiscite patterned after those 
of Hitler in which the masses were simply allowed to say "Ja." This parody 
of democratic procedures served only to lower the dictator's prestige abroad. 
The pastoral of Archbishop Rafael Arias Blanco of Caracas denouncing the 
government's policies recalled the manner in which the Catholic Church had 
earlier disassociated itself from Perén and Rojas Pinilla. However, the 
country remained prosperous, and the combination of physical well-being and 
political discontent produced an ambivalent attitude toward the dictator 
similar to that of many Cubans toward Batista. 


The Colombian junta continued a moderate course like that of Aramburu in 
Argentina. Following Laureano Gémez' return from Spain, Gilberto Alzate 
Avendafio, whom Rojas Pinilla had appointed ambassador to that country, re- 
turned with the idea of organizing a third wing of the Conservative Party 
along Falange lines. Despite the wild flappings of the three-winged Con- 
servative bird, the junta refused to postpone the plebiscite set for 
December 1; it was hoped that the "parity" arrangement between the two parties 
would bring a twelve-years' truce to Colombia. The political harmony of 
Ecuador was perturbed when Velasco Ibarra revealed that President Ponce had 
been prepared if necessary to stage a coup in order to assume power. 


President Prado's democratization of Peru resulted in union agitation 
and illegal strikes, and the President reluctantly suspended constitutional 
guarantees. The most serious strikes were at the Toquepala mine in southern 
Peru and on the Central Railway. Peru's foreign exchange stability was en- 
dangered by this industrial unrest. Internationally, Peru sought reasonably 
for peace and understanding. Visiting Brazilian Foreign Minister Macedo 
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Soares was encouraged in his attempts to bring about a detente between Ecuador 
and Peru, but the hope that Brazil would really recognize Lima as the head- 
quarters of the "Latin Union" was quite unrealistic in view of the claims of 
Paris, Rome, Madrid and Rio itself, not to mention the excentric location of 
Lima. 


Chile followed Argentina's example in breaking relations with Venezuela, 
but the congressional argument about President Ibd4fiez' visit to the United 
States, which visit incidentally did not materialize, indicated perhaps as 
much resentment toward the United States as toward the General. Argentina's 
Constitutional Assembly dissolved on November 14, having accomplished very 
little on account of factional ambitions. The elections scheduled for Febru- 
ary 23, 1958 would therefore have to be held under the old Sdenz Pefia law. 

In order to minimize the continuing unrest provoked by Peronista elements, 
Aramburu strove relentlessly to control living costs. However, his attempts 
to obtain economic help from Washington were received unsympathetically on 
account of the smoldering resentment over his confiscation of foreign-owned 
electric utilities. Uruguay's economic troubles were largely the result of 
socialism combined with "anti-imperialism," and the closing down of the big 
Swift and Armour packing plants there indicated a lack of faith in the eco- 
nomic future of the country. 


A power struggle was going on in the heart of South America. Stroessner's 
Paraguay, where Perén's junior partner was perpetuating himself by "elections," 
felt a freezing moral pampero blowing from Argentina, and turned toward Brazil, 
which is asserting what it regards as its manifest destiny to exercise hegemony 
in South America. The transfer of Brazil's capital from Rio to Brasilia will 
transform Brazil from a littoral to a heartland power and permit the Brazilian 
Government to look out over the ring of smaller surrounding countries. How- 
ever, Brazil's penetration of Bolivia has been repulsed at least temporarily. 
The alleged attempts of Brazil to stimulate a secessionist movement in Santa 
Cruz province provided the spark that exploded the oil-laden atmosphere. As 
a tertius gaudens, Argentina rushed to strengthen its position in Bolivia, 
since the missions sent by Macedo Soares to several South American countries 
rubbed in the fact that in the ABC complex, B now comes before A and C is lost 
in the alphabet. Meanwhile, American oil companies, with consummate skill, 
were attempting to return to Bolivia in a role which is even higher on the 
scale of gainsmanship than that of the third rejoicing party, namely quartus 


gaudens. 





Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Students wishing to do graduate work in Hispanic American Studies at Stan- 
ford University may apply for a fellowship on application forms to be 
obtained from the Office of Admissions, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Applications, including all supplementary material, must 
reach Stanford by FEBRUARY 15, 1958. Since it takes some time to prepare 
the applications, candidates are advised to request the necessary forms 

as soon as possible. Those wishing to obtain a teaching assistantship in 
order to continue graduate work in Hispanic American Studies should apply 
for an application blank to the Department of Germanic and Romanic 
Languages. 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Spain feared that its surrender to the Rabat government of its title to 
the Southern Moroccan protectorate might lead to Moroccan claims to Ifni, and 
these fears were borne out (H.A.R., X: p. 510).* On November 23 an estimated 
1,200 Moroccan irregulars attacked the enclave of Ifni, an area of 741 square 
miles on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, entering Sidi Ifni, the capital, and 
occupying part of the airstrip (H.A.R., VIII: p. 159). Spanish casualties 
were officially set at four killed and 34 wounded. The Moroccan press said 
50 Spaniards had been killed, 65 wounded, and 45 captured. The Rabat govern- 
ment disclaimed all responsibility for the attack. Several days later, 
Moroccan Crown Prince Moulay Hassan charged that Spanish forces had attacked 
Moroccan territory from Ifni. The Spanish Government called the charge of 
aggression "totally false.'' The Crown Prince said the army, which he commands 
as Chief of Staff, "is ready to defend its territory against anyone," and he 
indicated that Morocco would fight to wrest from Spain effective control of 
Southern Morocco, which he called "our door to the Sahara."' Accordingly, he 
announced he had given orders to the army to fire on any foreign plane 
suspected of attacking or planning to attack Moroccan territory. The Crown 
Prince was the acting ruler during the November-December official U.S. visit 
of his father, King Mohammed V. At the end of November the fighting moved 
south to the Spanish Sahara. Moroccan papers claimed that Spanish bombers had 
killed 230. 


After the attack on Ifni, Spain reinforced its ground, naval, and air 
strength in both Spanish West Africa and the Canary Islands. At least one 
battalion of approximately 800 men reinforced the 3,000 troops already based 
in Ifni, and Spanish naval units operating from the Canaries patrolled the 
Moroccan coast. Spanish planes of World War II vintage were sent to Gando, 
the main military air base in the Canary Islands. There had been reports that 
Spain has sent to Spanish West Africa some F-86 Sabre Jets, earlier donated by 
the U.S. Government, but these reports were discounted because there are no 
hard-surface runways suitable for jets at Cabo Juby or Ifni. 


Spain and Morocco had been negotiating for months to reach a settlement 
on Ifni, which Morocco ceded to Spain in 1860. The barren territory has 
little value, but Spain was reluctant to give it up for fear Morocco would 
then demand return of two other Spanish possessions in Morocco--the ports of 
Ceuta and Melilla on the Strait of Gibraltar which are technically parts of 
Spain, the former belonging to the province of Cadiz, the latter to that of 
Malaga. Morocco has been increasing pressure on Spain since mid-1957 to 
return the Southern Zone of the former Spanish protectorate, occupied origi- 
nally in 1912 when rebel Moroccan tribes flouted the authority of the 
Sultanate in Rabat, leading to French-Spanish occupation of all Morocco. 
Spain has continued to administer the Southern Zone, which lies 40 miles 
south of Ifni and adjacent to Spain's colony of Rio de Oro because the Rabat 
government has not been able to extend a firm administration to these areas, 





* 

The political divisions of Morocco are surprisingly confused and undefined. 
The maps accompanying news stories are gross and inaccurate. Readers are 
referred to the special map published in the Hispanic American Report, IX, 159. 
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where Spain has agreed to recognize Moroccan sovereignty. The Northern Zone, 
along the Strait of Gibraltar, but not including the enclaves of Ceuta and 
Melilla, was handed back to Morocco in 1956. 


French-Spanish collaboration became considerably closer since Spain 
refused a few months earlier to supply arms to Tunisia and informed France 
that its action was due to a desire to collaborate in resolving North African 
problems. The Spanish Foreign Ministry was maintaining daily contact with 
Paris over the Moroccan situation. 


The Spanish Government proposed a parliamentary reform bill giving 
deputies the right to question cabinet ministers and permitting private citi- 
zens to petition the Cortes. The bill was designed to bring Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco's regime into closer touch with public opinion. It also 
proposed to allow the public to attend plenary sessions, which are of no 
great importance. The bill left unchanged the present method of represen- 
tation by which deputies are elected by labor unions, the Falange, and various 
local government and corporate bodies. 


The government also issued a decree providing for the reorganization of 
the official student federation, the Sindicato de Estudiantes Universitarios 
(S.E.U.), by virtue of which all its former officers were dismissed, including 
the national chief, and 13 local chiefs were appointed. As a result of the 
student demonstrations during the last term in Madrid and Barcelona (H.A.R., 

X: p. 4), S.E.U. had been dissolved. In answer to this plan to revive the 
S.E.U., the rival Unidén Democratica de Estudiantes issued a manifesto attacking 
the Minister of Education, Jesis Rubio Garcia Mina, and "Opus Dei," for its 
"contemptible secret reports and denunciations." 


Spaniards elected 10,000 municipal councilmen, but three main cities did 
not vote this year. Madrid and Barcelona are reforming their municipal ad- 
ministrations, and Valencia postponed elections because of the October floods. 
Municipal elections are the only popular elections held in Spain. There are 
some 60,000 councilmen in the country's 9,212 towns and villages, part of them 
being elected every three years. The councils are elected one-third by general 
vote, one-third by local labor unions, and one-third by business and cultural 
corporations. The November election was for the group of councilmen elected 
by heads of families and adults who earn their own living, i.e., the general 
vote. 


The extent of the damage caused by the October floods in Valencia (H.A.R., 
X: p. 511) exceeded earlier estimates. The number of deaths reported by the 
governor of the province was over 70, with new victims being found. In the 
village of Nazaret alone, 600 persons were said to have disappeared. It was 
estimated that 5,000 persons were homeless. Flood waters also destroyed the 
rice harvest and damaged orange and lemon orchards. Some of the most effective 
and rapidly mobilized aid came from the U.S. Sixth Fleet. One of its largest 
carriers was rushed to Valencia with 18 helicopters and doctors, medicine, and 
first aid equipment. 


The daily Pueblo of Madrid exhibited alarm because of the increasing 
number of Spaniards (now almost 70,000 yearly) who emigrate to the Americas. 
The paper suggested that a study be made as to whether this emigration harmed 
the Spanish economy. Several weeks earlier José Conde, ea representative of the 
Instituto Espanol de Emigracion, stated that 100,000 a year should emigrate to 
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afford more jobs and a higher standard of living for the remaining Span- 
iards. 


The government planned to cut public spending and raise taxes according 
to the 1958-59 budget bill published in November. It authorized a balanced 
budget for the next two years of about $1.15 thousand million. The Public 
Works Ministry was allotted the largest amount, estimated at $185 million. 

The War Ministry and the Ministry of Education followed with about $123 mil- 
lion and $100 million respectively. A 33% tax will be levied on incomes above 
$23,500 a year, but the present income tax exemption for persons earning less 
than $280 a year was raised to $350. 


The boom in the Spanish textile industry was seen as an indication of a 
general rise in the standard of living. In Catalonia, where the majority of 
Spain's textile factories are located, there were few reserve stocks, while 
retail demand continued strong. By November production had fallen behind 
demand, and manufacturers were faced with the problem of filling orders. 


Franco opened the third and last section of the $28 million Escombreras 
power plant in the province of Cartagena. The plant is owned jointly by the 
National Institute of Industry (INI) and the private Compafifa Hidroeléctrica 
Espafiola. It will supply the Escombreras oil refinery and serve to link up 
the national power system. Its yearly production capacity is 2,300 million 
kilowatt hours, more than was produced in all Spain in 1936 and a tenth of the 
country's entire present production. 


. Goods and foods that Spain cannot produce will be imported in sufficient 
quantity and at fair prices, according to Minister of Commerce Alberto 
Ullastres. Speaking at the 17th National Fair at Zaragoza, he said that one 
of Spain's major problems was increased consumption of food. Meat consump- 
tion rose from 430,000 tons in 1955 to 520,000 in 1957. Consumption of fish, 
eggs, and edible oil also rose, while that of rice, vegetables, and potatoes 
fell. 


PORTUGAL 


Winding up the political campaign, Premier Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar 
addressed the nation on November 1 through the Emissora Nacional, not so much 
to plead for votes as to analyze the problem his regime will have to face in 
the next four-year term. Victory was taken for granted. The first problem 
was that of the new international atmosphere created by alleged Soviet scien- 
tific superiority. He asserted that Communism as a doctrine was an economic 
failure because it is unnatural and impractical. Whether or not East and West 
reach an agreement, Salazar stated, the struggle for power will go on through 
various channels short of war. The Premier however reminded the West that the 
lesson of "unity" taught by Russia should be learned, and that the West should 
have a master policy, should be able and ready to define it and to maintain 
it. The rise of "anticolonialism" presents no internal problem for Portugal 
according to Salazar, since all the overseas provinces are integral parts of 
the nation, with equal rights for the educated and representation in the 
National Assembly. As for Goa, he maintained that the whole case was created 
by India's greed. It was not born from the desire to achieve more freedom and 
liberty for Portuguese India. The creation of new independent states, 
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specially in Africa, cannot in itself solve their economic problems or raise 
the standard of living, Salazar continued. In some instances it made things 
even worse. Portugal, continental and overseas, has been affected by the uni- 
versal desire for higher living standards, but the "dissatisfied" should not 
forget what has been accomplished merely because lofty goals have not yet been 
reached. As for the European Common Market, Salazar said that it was an effort 
to solve international problems for its members, but that it created new 
problems for other nations, including Portugal. Salazar ended by reiterating 
that a government based on a plurality of parties can never enjoy stability, 
unity, and national confidence, which should be sought above anything else. 


Salazar's victory was complete since, in the end, only six members of the 
opposition ran, and these for the district of Braga. The official final count 
for that district indicated 5,170 votes for the opposition and 55,240 for 
Salazar's men. Thus the opposition won only 10% of the votes in Braga; whereas, 
in the last elections, in Porto, Aveiro, and Braga, it was given 20%. As it 
was, in the current elections, the opposition did not win a single seat in the 
National Assembly. Among the 120 members of the new National Assembly, of 
which 59 are newcomers, there are 66 professional men, nine army officers, 
nine university professors, five navy officers, five high school and technical 
academy teachers, three priests, two women, and one newspaperman. 


The press abroad was generally filled with praise of Salazar personally 
although very critical of his regime; it was silent about Communism in 
Portugal, although that had been the constant target of the National Union. 
Whether or not Communism is 4 realdanger in Portugal, the strategy of the Com- 
munists of working through the opposition failed. Even so, according to the 
French paper L'Humanité, the Portuguese Communist Party held recently in 
secret its fifth congress in Portugal. It approved the new statutes, the 
party program, and a statement on the right of the peoples in the Portuguese 
"colonies" to determine their own fate. As regards the elections on November 3, 
one point was admitted by all, inside Portugal and abroad, even by the oppo- 
sition, that the elections were carried out in complete order, although with a 
tinge of apathy, because the results were known in advance. 


In accordance with a decree by the Presidency of the Council of Ministers, 
the elections for the Procurators of the Corporative Chamber were held on 
November 16. Their number was raised from 134 to 167 by the creation of "cor- 
porations" and also by the reorganization of some "sections" in the Corporative 
Chamber. Twenty five years ago the corporate state was created in Portugal, 
claiming to be basically different from the Fascist system in Italy, where the 
corporations were considered as control organs of the state. In Portugal's 
corporate state, there were no corporations. Now, after years of discussion 
the first four corporations were created, namely: agriculture; transport and 
tourism; credit and insurance; fisheries and canning. Portuguese corporations 
are autonomous and represent the legitimate interests and activities of their 
members before the state. Every corporation includes associations of employers 
and proprietors called "grémios," as well as the unions of the workers and 
employees, with the idea of harmonizing their interests and settling their dis- 
putes. The corporative system may depend on the success of the first four 
corporations. In practice, the employer is disposed to grant urban workers 
certain consultative powers and rights in social questions, but the same is not 
true in all economic and technical or administrative matters. Rural workers 
are considered too ignorant for such difficult tasks. The state insists that 
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the corporation, representing a professional group on a national scale, must 
not put its particular interests above those of the community. It is also 
necessary to protect the consumers, and the government determined therefore 
that for every corporation there must be a government delegate to defend them. 


The courtesy visit (November 11-14) of Pakistan's President Iskander 
Mirza and his wife was carried out with all pomp. Understanding was cordial 
since Portugal and Pakistan share a common enemy, India. After an hour's chat 
with Salazar, Mirza gave £2,000 as a Christmas gift for the orphans of 
Portugal. 


In foreign affairs, the defense pact signed on September 6, 1951, between 
Portugal and the United States for the use of the Azores, was extended to 
December 31, 1962. Indonesian U.N. delegate Ali Sastroamidjojo declared to 
the press that although Indonesia claimed the Dutch half of New Guinea, it did 
not claim the Portuguese half of Timor. Elsewhere, the same day, November 27, 
Portugal enjoyed two international triumphs, one in New York and the other at 
The Hague. The demand made in 1956 in the United Nations that Portugal report 
on its "colonies'' was revived but was again rejected on November 27 by the 
General Assembly. The other matter concerned Goa.. After 23 sessions (Septem- 
ber 23-October 11) in The Hague, the first part of the so-called Goa case came 
to an end. India proposed six preliminary objections to World Court juris- 
diction, and Portugal tried to explode all India's arguments. Again, on 
November 27, the World Court rejected almost unanimously four of the ojections, 
and ruled that the other two be made integral parts of the case. New Delhi 
was at the same time notified to present its "counter memorial" by February 25, 
1958; the reply by Portugal will be due on May 25, and the final rejoinder of 
India must be in by July 25. Then the World Court will set a date for the 
final verdict. 


On November 28, President Higino Craveiro Lopes opened the seventh 
session of the National Assembly during his regime. The new president of the 
National Assembly, Albino Soares Pinto dos Reis Junior, was formerly head of 
the Supreme Administrative Court. In the Corporative Chamber, Luis Supico 
Pinto assumed the presidency. 


The statement made to the press by Princess Maria Pia Saxe-Coburgo de 
Bragan¢ga that she was encouraged in her claims to the Portuguese throne by a 
document signed by many "constitutional legitimists"' caused surprise to the 
monarchists in Portugal, who knew of no such group. Princess Maria Pia has 
been living in exile for more than 20 years, married to a retired general of 
the carabinieri in Rome. She claims to be a natural daughter of King Carlos I, 
assassinated in Lisbon in 1908, and stepdaughter of the late King Manuel, 
exiled when the Monarchy fell in 1910. Upon his death in England in 1932, the 
Portuguese monarchists recognized the claim of the Miguelista line, represented 
at present by the pretender Dom Duarte Nuno. Princess Maria Pia said that she 
had written two letters to Salazar stating her claims. 


MEXICO 


Secretary of Labor Adolfo Lépez Mateos was "unveiled" on November 3, by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(PRI) as the official candidate for the presidential elections to be held on 
July 8, 1958. For months Mexicans had been referring to their anonymous 
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presidential candidate as "El Tapado,"' or "the covered one," a cock-fighting 
term which refers to a hooded cock brought into the arena without any account 
having been given of his weight, agility, or previous fighting record. This 
sobriquet could not have been more apt; until November 3, Lépez Mateos was 
little known outside of government circles, and even as the month ended a 
clear-cut assessment of the candidate was still lacking. 


The actual nomination of Lopez Mateos was made on November 17 in the 
Coldén theater before 6,000 delegates and alternates by PRI official Luis 
Echeverrfa in the name of all three party sectors -- agrarian, popular, and 
labor. His nomination was then approved by acclamation just 20 minutes after 
the convention was called to order. No statement was made as to the reasons 
behind the selection of Lépez Mateos; whether his nomination meant the recog- 
nition by the administration of the great disparity between incomes of workers 
and employers (H.A.R., X: p. 232), or whether he was the compromise candidate 
of a power deadlock. The PRI high command would only say that his nomination 
had been unanimous and that with the selection of Lépez Mateos there had 
emerged "neither victors nor vanquished." 


The story of Lépez Mateos' life as told by radio and press seems to 
combine an older, more graceful and romantic Mexico with that of the strident 
and purposeful post-revolutionary period. He is a descendant of Juan A. 
Mateos (1831-1913), famous historical novelist of the Independence movement 
and the French Intervention, who wrote El Cerro de las Campanas. He is also 
linked with the mysterious adventure story writer who uses the name B. Traven, 
author of The Treasure of the Sierra Madre and La Rebelion de los Colgados, 
through his sister, Esperanza, who was the publicity-shy Traven's legal repre- 
sentative. For a time it was even thought that B. Traven might be Lopez 
Mateos. A modern aspect of Lépez Mateos' personality is his participation in 
strenuous physical activities, a phenomenon rarely seen in upper-class 
Mexicans. A boxer, soccer player and mountain climber, he has reputedly 
climbed all the principal mountains in Mexico except Colima. In 1926 he led 
a group which hiked to Guatemala City. 





When Lépez Mateos was listed in the June 24 issue of Time as one of six 
possible candidates, it was rumored that he had been born in Guatemala, but no 
comment has been made as to his constitutional eligibility since he received 
the PRI nomination. November press’ releases indicated that he was born in 
Atizapaén de Zaragoza in the state of Mexico on May 26, 1910, the son of a 
dentist of moderate means. He received a Catholic primary education and gradu- 
ated from the Instituto Cientifico y Literario of Toluca, then attended night 
school where he obtained a law degree. Lépez Mateos made his first political 
impact when he won an oratory contest in Mexico City in 1929. He became 
secretary to the Governor of Mexico, Filiberto Gémez, whose half-English niece, 
Eva Sd4mano, he later married. They have one daughter, Evita, 16, who has 
studied in England for a year. Sra. Lépez Mateos, a primary school teacher 
for 21 years prior to a heart attack four years ago, has a married sister 
residing in the United States. 


Lépez Mateos has been in politics all his adult life except for a period 
when he was a teacher at, and later director of, the Toluca secondary school 
from which he graduated. As a young man he was active in Vasconcelos' Partido 
Antireeleccionista. He was elected Senator from Mexico in 1946 and shortly 
after was appointed by Governor Alfredo del Maso as his liaison with the then 
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Secretary of the Interior Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. Ldépez Mateos managed Ruiz 
Cortines' presidential campaign and together with Salvador Azuela, Agustin 
Yafiez, Gilberto Loyo, and Manuel Germa4n Parra drafted the PRI platform of 
1952. Lépez Mateos was appointed Secretary of Labor by Ruiz Cortines and 
during the past five years has settled thousands of labor conflicts with no 
important strikes or clashes. He has a reputation for fairness and impar- 
tiality and is highly thought of by both labor and management. Perhaps part 
of his success is attributable to his rigorous schedule: rising at 5 a.m., 
he is in his office by 8:00 and rarely goes to bed before midnight. 


Lépez Mateos gave his acceptance speech on November 17 at the Olympic 
Stadium before an estimated crowd of 60,000 in addition to a vast radio and 
television audience. Although he did not spell out details, he did give 
some indication of his probable program. Saying that industrialization 
must be a fundamental aim, he stated that this goal should be achieved 
largely by Mexicans themselves, and indicated that he would continue to sup- 
port private enterprise coupled with a free currency exchange. Apparently 
in response to allegations that agricultural growth has been neglected during 
the present administration, he said that all sectors of the economy must be 
maintained in equilibrium. Recognizing that a great disparity in incomes 
exists among Mexicans, he cautioned that the privileges of the few must not 
be maintained to the detriment of the many. The most applause greeted his 
statement that Pemex should be financed by Mexican capital, but he did not 
definitely close the door to the possible entry of foreign capital. Lépez 
Mateos indicated that he is aware of the acute pressure that the demographic 
upsurge is putting on the Mexican economy when he stated that the nation's 
annual economic expansion must exceed its population growth. 


Lépez Mateos spoke with a natural, uncontrived eloquence, and his speech 
drew favorable reactions for its style and content. His moderation and 
general shunning of demogoOguery gave the impression that he was fully con- 
scious of national problems and that he would carry on the work of the Ruiz 
Cortines administration, perhaps with even more popular appeal than the present 
Don Adolfo. 


The nomination of Adolfo Lépez Mateos was a surprise to many politicians, 
as evinced by the fact that prior to his unveiling he had received little 
attention from the "bootlickers' fraternity," whereas, after it was known that 
he was "El Tapado," his office was filled to overflowing with political oppor- 
tunists. The customary many pages of "manifestations of adhesion and loyalty" 
appeared in the Mexico City press over the signatures of representatives of 
most of the organized groups in the nation, both political and nonpolitical. 
The opposition parties, traditional critics of the anticlerical PRI, were un- 
usually inarticulate. The only significant criticiagm of Lépez Mateos, and 
this before he became .a candidate, was that his Catholic orthodoxy was 
doubtful. As if to refute this charge, his brother Mariano, assistant traffic 
manager of the Mexican National Railways, recalled that as a child Adolfo 
habitually crossed himself whenever he passed a church. A spokesman for the 
Archbishop of Mexico indicated that the candidacy of Lépez Mateos was accept- 
able to the Church. 


Some Communist-tainted groups severely criticized the candidate, saying 
that as Secretary of Labor he had been a strikebreaker and that his nomination 
was a victory of the oligarchy and constituted support of Yankee imperialism. 
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They further alleged that as principal of the Toluca high school he had con- 
spired with clericals to expel irreligious teachers and students. 


The Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) also held its convention during 
November, and , in a conspicuously open convention, nominated Luis H. Alvarez, 
38, a Chihuahua businessman, as their candidate on the second ballot. 

Alvarez, PAN candidate for governor of Chihuahua in the 1956 elections, was 
one of 10 candidates nominated from the convention floor. He was born in 
Camargo, Chihuahua, attended high school in El Paso, and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The PAN platform called for a better distribution of income, 
not only for the sake of social justice, but also in order to enhance domestic 
purchasing power. It stated that the imbalance between industrial expansion 
and the growth of the domestic market must be rectified. It further called 
for rural reforms, especially the strengthening of land titles and the grant- 
ing of individual ownership of ejido tracts. It demanded a further change in 
Article 3 of the Constitution of 1917, which still prohibits religious in- 
struction in schools, as well as educational activities by the Church. It was 
already modified in 1946, when the requirement that education be "socialistic," 
i.e., aggressively anticlerical, was dropped.* Attention was called to the 
"humiliating and shameful" level of existence of most Mexicans, and the em- 
phatic statement was made that authority cannot rest on electoral fraud. The 
panistas, claiming that they had received 40% of the votes in the 1955 Federal 
District elections, gave every indication of making a determined effort to 


elect their candidate, although they expressed doubt that there would be a 
free election. 


The Partido Popular (P.P.) convention, which was also held in November, 
ended with a "soviet-style" purge of Enrique Ramirez y Ramirez and his follow- 
ers (H.A.R., X: p. 8) because they disagreed with Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
who favored the nomination of Adolfo Lopez Mateos by the P.P. The convention 
did not nominate a presidential candidate but recommended that party affiliates 
support Lépez Mateos. The P.P. decided, however, that it would name candidates 
for the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 


The apparent apathy of the anti-PRI parties in Mexico did not mean that 
there was no opposition. Excelsior's Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros stated 
that the authentic opposition is clandestine, since open criticism of the 
government is restrained by fear of economic sanctions, persecution, and loss 
of government patronage. Saying that hunger and oppression exist in Mexico as 
never before, he expressed the fear that the government had failed to recognize 
that the opposition, although hidden, was cumulative and might eventually break 
out in open violence. He cited the disturbances in Tamaulipas state (H.A.R., 
X: p. 518) as an example of unexpected violent opposition. It was reported 
that strong contingents of rural police were sent to Nuevo Laredo from Ciudad 
Victoria to control the followers of Donanciano Echeverria who opposed the 
mayoralty candidacy of Luis Trevifio Pefia, a relative of Tamaulipas Governor 
Norberto Trevifio Zapata. In the November 3 municipal elections 50 people were 
injured, apparently none seriously, in clashes between the two factions. 





* 

See Molly Allen Moore, Mexican Church-State Relations in 
Education. M.A. thesis, Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 
1948. 
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Just as Adolfo Lopez Mateos evidenced his awareness of the precarious 
balance between economic expansion and population growth, so did President 
Eduardo Lopez Prieto of the Confederation of Chambers of Industry when he 
indicated at a National Foreign Trade Convention in New York that the chal- 
lenge to Latin America was not to catch up with the United States level of 
living but to keep from falling further behind. He emphasized this by point- 
ing to the fact that the United States with a population of 167 million has a 
gross national product of $412,000 million, while Latin America with a popu- 
lation of 180 million has a gross national product of only $50,000 million. 
Predicting that Latin America would have a population of 500 million within 
50 years, he called on Washington to take a helpful and sympathetic attitude 
and to refrain from such measures as dumping agricultural surpluses and 
levying tariffs on raw materials produced in Latin America. The Stanford 
Research Institute came to a similar conclusion in a study which, though 
limited to the state of Durango, applied to most of Mexico. This report,* 
after presenting Durango with the future alternative of either increasing 
the rate of capital investment or exporting some of its population, gave an 
analysis of investment possibilities in the state. 


Also of interest to Durango, which traditionally ships cattle to the 
United States, was a report by the U.S. Department of Agriculture which 
stated that Mexican Government efforts to eliminate imports of livestock 
products would have but doubtful success in view of the increasing population 
and the expected rise in living standards. Despite record numbers of cattle 
(16 million head) and despite the fact that Mexican per capita meat consump- 
tion (38-40 lbs.) has not risen perceptibly since 1934-38, prospects for 
larger meat and livestock exports are not bright. 


Perhaps the most graphic proof of the growing population pressure is the 
increasing number of Mexicans who are applying for permanent U.S. residence 
visas. The New York Times estimated that these applications amounted to 
approximately y 250,00 000 annually and are growing at the rate of 10% each year. 
The seven U.S. consulates which grant such visas (65,000 were granted last 
year) are running far behind in processing the applications. In Tijuana a 
Mexican applying for a visa in October 1957 would not even be granted an 
interview until May 1959. In the opinion of the New York Times, an increase 
in the consular facilities would only aggravate this situation, since it 
would probably bring about a corresponding increase in the number of appli- 
cations. The Times states that one of the causes for this desire to emigrate 
is the fact that braceros who have worked in the U.S. have developed a taste 
for a higher standard of living. The number of braceros contracted to the 
United States, 416,000 from January to October 1957, was also reported to be 
running ahead of 1956. Excelsior, lamenting this fact, stated that remittance 
of money by braceros to their homeland had become an indispensable factor in 
maintaining the balance of payments equilibrium. It added that these remit- 


tances largely compensate for dollars spent in importing "superfluous" luxury 
goods. 





Further impetus to the growing tide of prospective emigrants was given by 
the sharp jump in living costs experienced during the last four months--the 





* 
A Study of Economic Development Opportunities in the State of Durango, 
Mexico. Stanford Research Institute. Pp. 247. 1957. 
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general cost-of-living index (based on 1939) in Mexico City stood at 641.6 in 
October, as compared with 570.4 for the same month last year. This increasing 
inflation may have been a factor in inhibiting tourism, which was estimated to 
be down 20-25% this year, according to Antonio Reynosa, president of the 
Federal District Hotel Association. Neville G. Penrose, founder of the Inter- 
national Good Neighbor Commission, said that the decline in tourism stemmed 
from the U.S. economic recession and general Latin American competition for 
tourists. 


Senator Mike Mansfield, Montana Democrat, completed a report on Mexico in 
September in which he recommended the early termination of the U.S. technical 
assistance program in Mexico. Senator Mansfield said that the $1 million that 
had been spent in this program since 1955 had been of value mainly in indus- 
trial undertakings with little effect outside of Mexico City. He added that 
projects were frequently interrupted because of disagreement among officials 
as to the best means of applying the aid. The Senator stated that U.S.-Mexico 
relations could be improved by student and professor exchanges and by settling 
the conflict involving the extent of Mexican territorial waters. Mansfield 
remarked that Mexico had received 500,000 tons of maize through the Export- 
Import bank, and another 200,000 tons through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(C.C.C.). It was announced in November that the C.C.C. would provide Mexico 
with still another 150,000 tons of maize. The Senator also stated that Mexico 
was a prime target of the Communists as shown by the great amount of Soviet 
propaganda being released and by the very large staff which is attached to the 
Russian Embassy in Mexico. 


The Montana Senator's allegations were strengthened by Communist activi- 
ties at the funeral of the famous artist, Diego Rivera, who died on November 24 
at the age of 71 of a heart attack in his Mexico City home. The funeral 
service, attended by such notables as ex-Presidents Lazaro Cardenas and Emilio 
Portes Gil, José Vasconcelos, Narcisso Bassols, and Carlos Pellicer, was 
marred by the singing of the Communist Internationale and by attempts of Conm- 
munist groups to place a Russian flag upon the coffin. At the graveside in 
Mexico's Rotunda of Illustrious Men, Mexican artist David Alfaro Sigueiros 
made a funeral oration loaded with Communist propaganda. When he was inter- 
rupted by Rivera's daughter Guadalupe who cried, "Even here you make your 


propaganda!" he replied, "Yes, just as Diego did," and continued speaking. 


Excelsior's Rodrigo Garcia Trevifio described a new Mexican book written 
by Juan Miguel de Mora as Communist propaganda. The book, Butchers with Big 
Pockets--after the German nickname for American paratroopers--related the 
adventures of an eighteen-year-old Mexican who was with the United States Army 
in Europe. Garcia Trevifio said the book gave a detailed and highly-biased 
account of atrocities committed by American troops in Europe. 





The November trip of President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines to the Pacific North- 
western states of Mexico called attention to the remarkable economic progress 
being experienced in this area. Ruiz Cortines inaugurated the new facilities 
of the Ferrocarril del Pacifico which, costing a total of $112 million, 
included the laying of 110 lb. rail from Guadalajara to Nogales, and the 
purchase of diesel engines and of a number of new railway cars. Ruiz Cortines' 
trip also occasioned much comment on the agricultural progress of the area. 
The government has spent $144 million to irrigate some 2.5 million acres of 
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land. It is estimated that a total of 6.25 million acres can be irrigated 
ultimately in this area. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


November brought no relief to the political tension which has prevailed 
since the assassination of President Castillo Armas in July. Although the 
actual ballot count of the nullified October 20 elections was never released, 
"informed sources in Guatemala now say that General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
did win a majority of the votes cast,"' according to Visién. The post-election 
explosions were set off by the glaring contrasts between the election returns 
in the urban centers and those in the rural areas. Four-fifths of Guatemala 
City's voters reportedly opposed the official candidate, Miguel Ortiz Passa- 
relli; the results in other urban areas were similar. In contrast, Ydigoras 
Fuentes "lost" the remote regions where it was impossible to watch the polls. Ortiz 
Passarelli's enemies said that the government controlled all of the instru- 
ments of intimidation in those areas and could easily falsify the returns. 

It was not believed, however, that Ydigoras Fuentes could have won so many 
votes without strong left-wing support. The Partido Revolucionario (P.R.), 
a moderately leftist group, apparently threw its votes to Ydf{goras Fuentes, 
the extremely right-wing candidate, after the party had been barred from 

. participation in the elections because of alleged Communist infiltration. 
During the month, a National Electoral Tribunal attempted to define the 
status of the P.R. Meanwhile, Mario Méndez Montenegro, leader of the organi- 
zation, went ahead with his vigorous campaign for the presidency in the new 
elections to be held on January 19. His party demanded immediate regis- 
tration and declared that otherwise it would consider the elections invalid. 
Moreover, Méndez Montenegro repeatedly threatened that Guatemala would be 
thrown into civil war if the party were not registered. No decision had been 
reached by the end of November because of the resignation of the judges 
handling the case. 


If the P.R. were recognized in the elections, its strongest opposition 
would be furnished by Ydigoras Fuentes and his Partido de Reconciliacién 
Demécrata Nacional, the group which members of the P.R. had supported in the 
October elections. The third element in the presidential race is the 
Movimiento Democrdtico Nacional, the organization of the late President Carlos 
Castillo Armas. At first, this party was expected to form a coalition with 
the Partido Demdécrata Cristiano (a pale imitation of Christian Democratic 
parties in other Latin countries) and back Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States Colonel Luis Cruz Salazar, as its presidential candidate. Before the 
end of November, however, the two parties had splintered into many factions, 
each with its own candidate. This action weakened all of the right-wing 
groups in the country except that of Ydigoras Fuentes and may have opened the 
door to a new left-wing regime in Guatemala. 


The atmosphere became more favorable for heightened leftist activity 
during November, when many of the political figures exiled under Castillo 
Armas were allowed to return. Although some of the more than 600 Communists 
and non-Communists exiled during the Castillo Armas regime had already 
returned, repatriation was not officially permitted by the provisional govern- 
ment under Colonel Guillermo Flores Avendaifio until November 11. One of the 
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first to be allowed to return was Colonel Elfego H. Monzén, who had helped 
Castillo Armas overthrow the Arbenz regime. His period of exile had not 
lessened his antagonism toward Communism, nor had it diminished his standing 
with the Army. In accordance with Flores Avendafio's policy, which restrained 
only outright Communists from returning, Minister of the Interior Edmundo 
Quifiénez also authorized the return of Guillermo Toriello, Arbenz' Foreign 
Minister, and some of his colleagues including Humberto Gonzdlez Judrez, press 
director under President Juan José Arévalo and private secretary to Arbenz. 

The former press chief and the military aide of the Arbenz regime, Alvaro Hugo 
Salguero and Carlos Bracamonte, had also returned, but were to be tried for 
illegal entry. In addition, the New York Times reported rumors that Victor 
Manuel Gutiérrez and Carlos Manuel Pellecer, leaders of the Guatemalan peasant 
Communist movement and instigators of many pro-Communist bills in Congress, 

had also returned. José Manuel Fortuny, third member of this Communist tri- 
umvirate and one of the strong men of the Arbenz regime, was still in Mexico, 
according to a New York Times report of November 24. The Provisional President 
insisted that the January elections would be "pure''; the Guatemalan press has 
remained uncensored since the August 25 termination of the state of siege which 
followed the assassination of Castillo Armas. 





As a result of the "negligence and inefficiency" of the military tribunal 
investigating the assassination of Castillo Armas, a five-man commission was 
set up by Congress to replace it. The commission was also to investigate the 
election-day murder of chauffeur Narciso Escobar Carrillo, a case rumored to 
be closely related to the President's assassination. Earlier in the month, 
Prensa Libre had said that Guatemala was planning to break diplomatic relations 
with the Dominican Republic when it was disclosed that before Escobar died he 
had identified three members of that government's embassy staff as his assas- 
sins. The elections and the disorders which followed interrupted the course of 
these investigations. The Dominican Republic denied any knowledge of the case, 
but the principal suspect, military attaché Colonel Juan Abbes Garcia wés 
recalled only two days after the story was made public. Guatemalan-Dominican 
relations were further strained by the Dominican sponsorship of a series of 
broadcasts by the former mistress of Castillo Armas, Gloria Bolafios (See 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 





Also on the diplomatic front, the newly appointed Minister to Britain, 
Jorge Garcia Granados, had been instructed to discuss plans for the "independ- 
ence" of British Honduras with representatives of the colony paying an 
official visit to London. The presentation of his credentials to the Queen 
was canceled by the irate Foreign Office until the delicate matter could be 
clarified. 


At month's end, army units were forcing several crews of striking rail- 
road workers back to work in order to continue service on Guatemala's only 
railroad, the U.S.-owned International Railways of Central America. The 
workers had ignored an Army ultimatum to end the strike which began on Novem- 
ber 27 after they failed to obtain a 50% salary increase plus fringe benefits. 


The Guatemalan Government's tax revenue increased about seven times in 
the last 17 years, according to a study recently completed by the statistics 
bureau. During this period, the fiscal revenue per capita climbed from $5.70 
to $24.45, while population increased by 1.25 million. In keeping with a 
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three-year trend, imports during the first half of 1957 rose $11.7 million 
over the 1956 figure of $64.5 million for the same period, setting the total 
of imports at $76.2 million. At the same time, the total exports dropped to 
$62.2 million, a decrease of $6.9 million from the same period last year. 
However, this shift does not appear to be a disturbing factor in the nation's 
economy due to the rapidly rising level of gold and dollar reserves since 
1955, a tendency which is expected to continue. This rise is partially due to 
U.S. aid. 


The 1956-57 coffee year, which also greatly influenced the rise of gold 
and dollar reserves, set new records in the volume and value of coffee exports 
and in the average export price. The latest official figures show that coffee 
comprises between 70% and 80% of the total value of exports, which reach more 
than $100 million annually. However, the total volume of coffee exports has 
been restricted by the quota agreement of Mexico City, which went into effect 
on November 1 (H.A.R., X: pp. 542, 559). Seven countries agreed to cut their 
coffee exports by 20% until March 31, 1958, in an effort to stabilize the 
market. New York market quotations have already risen $5 per bag as a direct 
result of this agreement. However, those who oppose this pact believe that 
U.S. inflation is a sufficient cause for the price increase, despite the 
effects of the agreement. 


The extensive search for oil in the Petén area also began to have a 
visible effect on the nation's economy. The estimated total of exploratory 
outlay for 1957 was more than four times the $2.5 million spent in 1956; the 
1958 total was expected to double that of 1957. The lack of adequate roads, 
however, hindered the 39 companies holding exploration permits and necessi- 
tated the use of airplanes for both transportation and exploration. For this 
reason, the holders of these rights, most of whom are Americans, had not 
progressed beyond the initial stages of exploration. 


The government ban on scrap export was lifted for the first time since 
1952 because of losses from rust and corrosion in inadequately stored iron 
scrap. The high scrap prices on today's world market were counted on to 
bring a fair income from the large quantities of accumulated government scrap. 
The government has decreed that the profits from these sales should go toward 
the financing of several public works projects. 


More than 300 delegates from 12 republics, Puerto Rico, and several 
United Nations agencies attended the Third Inter-American Congress on Reha- 
bilitation, which met in Guatemala, sponsored by the Guatemalan Government 
and the International Society for the Welfare of the Crippled. Achievements 
in the development of services for the physically and mentally handicapped in 
Guatemala during the past five years were highlighted during the five-day 
congress. 


EL SALVADOR 


President José Maria Lemus emphatically denied charges by the Inter- 
American Press Association (IAPA) that El Salvador's new regulation guarantee 
of the right of reply restricts freedom of the press (H.A.R., X: p. 552). 
This regulation gives any person who thinks a newspaper article slanders him 
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the right to twice as much space as the original article, and on the same page, 
without the newspaper being permitted to comment on the reply. Criticism of 
government officials might thus result in a double dose of official propaganda. 
In a letter to IAPA president John T. O'Rourke, Lemus expressed regret at 
IAPA's failure to obtain valid information before arriving at conclusions. The 
Salvadorean Government said that IAPA's accusation was based solely on a com- 
plaint filed by one of the protesting Salvadorean newspapermen, José Dutriz Jr., 
editor of La Prensa Grafica, whose conduct, Lemus implied, was determined by 
economic reasons rather than by the defense of any rights. Lemus went on to 
invite O'Rourke and those who signed the resolutions of the last IAPA press 
congress to visit El Salvador and verify the facts so that the necessary recti- 
fication could be made. In his reply O'Rourke said that IAPA has no doubt that 
"freedom of the press" exists in El Salvador. He added, however, that the new 
regulation lends itself to many interpretations and abuses, and that there is 
no guarantee that future governments will be as respectful of the freedom of 
expression as the present one. Meanwhile, Dutriz, who had been condemned to 
granting double space to a complainant, appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Justice, whose verdict was still pending. 





The representatives of the defense ministries of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua who met recently in San Salvador jointly 
recommended the establishment of a Central American Defense Council and the 
formation of a joint model battalion of troops from the five Central American 
republics. The Costa Rican delegation, which was charged with studying the 
project in the meeting held last June, presented a detailed proposal for the 
organization of the model battalion. The Salvadorean delegation was entrusted 
with the formulation of rules governing the projected Council. They agreed to 
meet again in March 1958. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the Salvadorean economy slowed down 
considerably in the third quarter of 1957. Although a seasonal slump is 
normal for this time of year, falling coffee prices and sales caused much 
concern. In accordance with the agreement signed recently in Mexico, the 
National Coffee Department reportedly fixed the export quota for the 1957-58 
crop at 552,484 bags. More optimistic news was the proposed construction of a 
second soluble-coffee plant to cost some $3 million, to be financed jointly by 
Salvadorean and U.S. capital. 





HONDURAS 


The make-up and orientation of the civil government which would succeed 
the military junta was the primary issue throughout November. At the beginning 
of the month, the National Constituent Assembly formally expressed its confi- 
dence in the junta, which through Major Roberto Galvez Barnes pledged itself to 
support the Assembly's moves. In view of the Assembly's decision to operate 
under a simple-majority rule (H.A.R., X: p. 524) and the Liberal Party's clear 
working majority (which was increased from 36 to 37 votes out of the total of 
58 by adherence of a National Reformist Movement deputy for Islas, La Bahia), 
it appeared superficially as though the Liberals could do as they pleased. 


Nevertheless, although such action had been freely predicted, when the 
Assembly decided that it would choose a chief executive for the nation, the 
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decision was hotly debated and bitterly opposed by both minority parties, the 
Nationalist Party of ex-President Tiburcio Carfas Andino and the National 
Reformist Movement (M.N.R.) led by General Abraham Williams Calderén. In an 
apparent effort to lessen the tension, the Liberal majority indicated its 
intention of forming a coalition government and at one time was reported to be 
planning allocation of cabinet portfolios on a 6:2:1 ratio--Liberal:National- 
ist:M.N.R. When on November 16 the Assembly finally selected Dr. Ramén: 
Villeda Morales as President, the opposition parties staged protest demon- 
strations in the streets of Tegucigalpa, and it was clear that the final 
decision rested with the armed forces. Late that night, the military junta 
announced that it would ratify the Assembly's choice, but hoped that all 
parties would be represented in the new government. Major Gdlvez Barnes 
resigned from the junta in protest over the Assembly action; Foreign Minister 
Jorge Fidel Durén also resigned, but denied that his action was related to 
that of Gdlvez Barnes. The armed forces chose Colonel Osvaldo Lépez, Minis- 
ter of Defense, to replace Galvez Barnes and also named Colonel Raul Flores 
Gémez as a standby member of the junta to serve in case of illness of either 
of the other two members. As Foreign Minister, the junta named Alejandro 
Alfaro Arriaga, long-time undersecretary in the same ministry. 


Initially, it was reported that Villeda Morales would assume office as 
President on January 1, 1958, but this was later changed to December 21, 1957, 
when the new constitution being drafted by the Assembly is also scheduled to 
take effect. One of the noteworthy provisions of the new constitution would 
take military control from the chief executive and make the services virtually 
autonomous under a "Chief of the Armed Forces"; in case of an impasse between 
him and the President, the issue is to be referred to Congress for decision 
by a simple majority vote. Reports on the Assembly's deliberations have not 
indicated whether this provision is intended to protect the nation against 
self-perpetuating Presidents or to mollify military elements supporting 
Galvez Barnes in opposition to Villeda Morales. In either event, it appeared 
to re-emphasize the special status of the armed forces, even under the 
country's "restored democratic" processes. 


As for Villeda Morales' previously expressed preference for a special 
popular election for the presidency (H.A.R., X: pp. 459, 523), after the 
Assembly's action, he was quoted as now being opposed to such an election 
(which the opposition parties more recently favored) because "the defeated 
parties would not go to the polls in good faith....(they) would go to the 
polls not to use ballots but bullets." He stated that in international af- 
fairs, his government would follow the lead of the United States, and that 
domestically he expected to adopt policies similar to those of Luis Mufioz 
Marin in Puerto Rico to combat illiteracy and to promote social and economic 
progress "in a harmonious political climate which will inspire confidence and 
encourage the investment of foreign capital." 


Restoration of confidence in the nation's stability was seen as the 
means not only of attracting foreign capital but also of stimulating capital 
investment by Hondurans, thus reversing the flight of capital (estimated at 
$17 million) brought about by the highly unstable political situation which 
has prevailed since 1954. Reportedly, Villeda Morales' economic advisers 
have urged an extensive public works program and steps to increase agricul- 
tural production, both relatively long-range projects which might attract 
foreign funds, while he and the Liberal Party are politically committed to 
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making good some of the promises of increased health, education, and social 
security programs which were made during the September electoral campaign 
(H.A.R., X: p. 524). To the extent that priority may be given to these 
promised social services which would siphon off government funds that might be 
used to match or support longer-term foreign loans, New York Times special 
correspondent Paul P. Kennedy reported that the area of possible loans and 
grants would be restricted. 


The National Economic Council recommended a $103 million program for the 
five-year period beginning January 1, 1958, with $57 million earmarked for 
highway construction, $17 million for power, $7 million for agriculture, and 
the remainder for miscellaneous projects, including port and airport facili- 
ties, economic and engineering studies. The Council expected foreign loans to 
cover 23% of the cost. Average governmental expenditures during the five 
years were estimated at $45.5 million annually, against revenues from all 
sources of $43 million. It was hoped that the stimulus to national production 
stemming from the entire program might provide additional revenues to avert 
the indicated $2.5 million annual deficit. Meanwhile, for the current year, 
the budgetary deficit is expected to reach $5.2 million. 


NICARAGUA 


A plot to overthrow the government of President Luis Somoza Debayle was 
frustrated by the arrest on November 4 of numerous military and civilian 
plotters. Among those seized were Major José Luis Aguado, chief of the Army's 
Legal Department, Captain Napoleén Ubilla, and Lieutenant Jorge Arellano (all 
infantry officers), plus Captain Vfctor M. Rivas Gémez, Lieutenant Ali Salomén 
G., and Lieutenant Carlos Ulloa A., of the Air Force. Civilians arrested 
included: retired National Guard Colonel Enrique Callejas, Reinaldo Antonio 
Tefel, Mario Vega Cajina, editor of the weekly Movimiento, and Luis Cardenal 
Arguello, all of Managua, the last-named a first cousin by marriage of Presi- 
dent Somoza. Also implicated and arrested was Ricardo Ortie Reyes of Matagalpa, 
member of the Conservative Youth group and a founder of the new Christian 
Democratic Party. 





According to the President, the plan had been for rebel aircraft to 
threaten bombardment of the presidential residence unless he resigned; mean- 
while the plotters were to broadcast over an unidentified Managua radio 
station a call to the masses for a march on the residence demanding his resig- 
nation; simultaneously, fires were to be started in various Managua suburbs to 
keep the police and fire departments busy and further disrupt public order. 

The President added that the existence of the plot had been known for some 

time past, but that it had been permitted to unfold while agents of the National 
Security Office infiltrated the organization to discover details. According to 
Flecha, one of the informants was supplied with a pocket tape recorder to 
obtain evidence against the plotters. President Somoza stated that the date 
set for the uprising had been November 17, significant as the eve of his own 
birthday, coinciding also with the fact that his brother, General Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle, would be absent from the country at that time on an official 
visit to the United States. The President said he had personally interrogated 
his cousin Luis Cardenal to determine why he became involved, and that 

Cardenal had declared that Somoza had been "too soft toward Communism and 
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toward labor unions which were able to hold meetings in the Labor Temple and 


to organize strikes. Further details of the plan allegedly included the 
formation of a governing junta composed of Aguado, Callejas, and Cardenal; 
reportedly, during the uprisings, they planned to arrest a number of so-called 
"pro-Communist'"' workers in a maneuver to induce prompt U.S. recognition. 


A military board of inquiry was set up to investigate charges against 
those detained. On November 13, the National Council of Ministers decreed 
"confinement in the interior of the country" (banishment from the capital) for 
the three civilians found guilty of "threatening the internal peace" under the 
terms of Article 196 of the Constitution. Under these sentences, Enrique 
Callejas was required to establish his residence in Omotepe, Luis Cardenal was 
to go to El Bluff, and Ricardo Orte to Santo Tomds. On the same day, President 
Somoza ordered the release of Reinaldo Tefel and Mario Vega Cajina, who had 
been cleared of complicity in the plot. Disposition of the military officers 
involved was not specified, although it would be normal for them to be tried 
by court-martial. 


Meanwhile, after a one-day delay in his departure plans due to the anti- 
government plot, General ''Tachito" Somoza, chief of the Nicaraguan Armed 
Forces, flew to the United States on November 3 as a guest of the Department 
of the Army for a tour of U.S. military installations. His three-week tour, 
which was planned to end on November 21, included a visit to West Point, from 
which he graduated in 1946. 


In line with his October cabled promise to Guillermo Martinez Marquez, 
then president of the Inter-American Press Association, President Somoza 
called Nicaraguan editors to a meeting on November 15 and informed them he was 
asking Congress to repeal the existing publications code, the so-called 
"Zurita Act," to which they had objected (H.A.R., X: p. 525). He promised 
that the new press law would be prepared by the editors themselves, and 
enforced by the executive. In addition, he pledged that the elections of 1963 
would be completely free so that the new President would be a "product of the 
popilar will," and characterized his own government as one of "transition," 
asking the editors to "help me govern honestly and well, and illumine my path 
with constructive criticism." According to Prensa Grafica, Luis Somoza planned 
to take his constitutional seat as a life-term Senator at the close of his 
presidential term; his brother General Anastasio Somoza would devote himself 
to private business, according to the President. '"Tachito" himself did not 
publish his views on the subject. 





Both the northern and southern border areas flared briefly into promi- 
nence during November. After reports that Nicaraguan exiles in Honduras had 
been gathering near that border, the Honduran-Nicaraguan Mixed Military Com- 
mission of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) was authorized on 
November 8 to increase its numbers (H.A.R., X: p. 296), and the Honduran 
Government undertook to maintain a closer vigilance over Nicaraguan exiles. 
To the south, Nicaragua protested to Costa Rica on November 13 that a Costa 
Rican patrol had violated Nicaraguan territory at Pueblo Nuevo, Department of 
Rivas, where it had allegedly seized one Gumersindo Reyes. 


In Washington, Nicaraguan Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, dean of 
the diplomatic corps, was named chairman of a seven-member Inter-American Com- 
mission on Nuclear Energy charged with coordinating inter-American activities 
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dealing with peaceful uses of atomic energy. The Commission, an agency of the 
0.A.S., includes representives of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, the United 
States, and Venezuela. 


A simplification of Nicaraguan exchange was decreed on October 31 whereby 
proceeds from all Nicaraguan exports except cattle and coffee would be con- 
verted at the official rate of seven cérdobas per dollar. Previously, there 
had been a scale of rates covering cotton exports and a spread of 40 centavos 
per dollar on minor exports. The manager of the National Bank, Leén Debayle, 
stated that, despite the nation's financial difficulties, the Bank would end 
the year with a surplus. 


As a result of the widespread drought, it was tentatively estimated that 
the 1957-58 rough unmilled rice crop would be only 65 million pounds, as 
compared with 75 million pounds in 1956-57, despite the fact that the area 
planted to rice had increased from 62,000 to 70,000 acres. Import require- 
ments for 1958 were estimated at a minimum of 11 million pounds of milled 
rice, and prices in late October were reported above average. 


COSTA RICA 


The National Oppositionist Convention brought together five different 
opposition groups on November 10. Four parties, the Movimiento Oposicionista, 
the Republicano Calderonista, the Demdécrata, and the Republicano joined the 
Partido Unién Nacional (PUN) in support of Mario Echandi Jiménez as presi- 
dential candidate. He was to oppose Francisco Orlich, who is supported by 
President José Figueres' Partido Liberacidn Nacional, in the elections sched- 
uled for February 2, 1958. Also nominated by the opposition were José Joaquin 
Peralta, a landowner from Cartago, and Professor Abelardo Bonilla Baldares, a 
former deputy and president of Congress, as candidates for the first and 
second vice-presidencies respectively, as well as the candidates for the next 
Legislative Assembly. Peralta is a well-known farmer and cattleman who 
served as Minister of Agriculture under Rafael Angel Calderén Guardia. 

Bonilla Baldares is a noted writer, journalist, and professor of the Universi- 
dad Nacional de Costa Rica who served as president of the Legislative Assembly 
under Otilio Ulate. The Figueres group will support Licenciado Otto Cortez 
Ferndndez and Rafael Paris for first and second Vice-President, respectively. 
The former, a son of ex-President Leén Cortez Castro, is now serving as presi- 
dent of Congress, while the latter, a young engineer from Puntarenas, is a 
deputy for the Partido Liberacidén Nacional. 


As elections approached, Echandi continued to capitalize on national 
financial difficulties. As his last move, he announced that once in power he 
would defer payments on a recent $6 million government bond issue saying that 
the people knew that never before had more "immoral" bonds been issued. He 
publicly analyzed the "administrative failure of the present government," 
directly blaming the three ministers of finance successively named by Figueres: 
Jorge Rossi, who later became the presidential candidate for the small Partido 
Independiente; Rodrigo Soley; and the present Minister, 27-year-old Raul Hess 
Estrada. Echandi added that he opposed the bond issue because it was not 
intended to improve the country's financial situation but rather to begin a 
series of public works which could not be completed with the funds but would 
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serve a political purpose only, i.e., to boost official candidate Francisco 
Orlich's campaign. Echandi's announcement reportedly caused a sudden drop in 
the value of national bonds. 


Another announcement concerning bonds and apparently having a similarly 
depressing effect had been made only a few days earlier, this time by the 
government. Minister of Finance Hess Estrada reported that he had finished 
preparing a project for a bond issue to cover the purchase of the telephone 
lines to be nationalized, which are valued at $2 million (H.A.R., X: p. 463). 
The government recently signed a contract for the installation of automatic 
telephones with an Italian firm, and the latter demanded delivery of the 
existing lines, which belong to the Electric Bond & Share's Costa Rican sub- 
sidiary, Compania Nacional de Fuerza y Luz. 


An alarmist report by Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina, 
Trujillo-admiring chairman of the U.S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
was followed by his proposing a probe of Communist activities in Latin 
America. The Senator's report portrayed Latin America as an area of political 
instability, riots, and poverty that make it an easy prey to Communist infil- 
tration. He asserted that U.S. policy is being influenced by "irresponsible 
revolutionary left-wing groups" of exiles in New York and Miami. In particu- 
lar, he described Costa Rica as "the known hotbed and headquarters of Commu- 
nistic activities in Latin America."' Costa Rican Ambassador Gonzalo Facio 
rejected this charge, saying that any well-informed person knew that "Costa 
Rica is one of the most authentic democracies in Latin America." He recalled 
that "it was President Figueres, who in 1948, before anybody else, directed a 
revolution to expel from power the Communists, who had become allies of the 
government of Calderén Guardia during the World War." 


On a happier occasion in November, while delivering his inaugural speech 
as Vice-President of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) Council, 
39-year-old Ambassador Facio suggested that the time had come for the Latin 
American countries to think about partial disarmament. He pointed out in the 
first place that the 0.A.S. juridical system bars war between American repub- 
lics. Moreover, he said, in case of anagression from the only power outside 
the continent that would dare to attack /i.e., Russia/, the armed forces and 
conventional weapons in which the Latin American countries are investing a 
burdensome part of their budgets would prove useless and obsolete against 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles. The weakness of the economy of Latin 
America, he added, prohibits the acquisition of modern weapons with which to 
participate alongside the United States in case of a new world war. Finally 
he suggested that the enormous sums invested for military purposes in excess 
of internal security requirements could be used to improve productivity, 
health, and the standard of living. After the ceremony he told the press that 
later he would present a disarmament plan to the 0.A.S. Council. 


Two of the three Cubans arrested in May in San José for plotting against 
the life of President Figueres were deported to Panama (H.A.R., X: p. 239). 
Manuel Delgado and Hermino Diaz Garcia, wanted in Mexico for murder since 
1948, had both completed a six-month prison term. The third, Jesis Fermin 
Gonzd4lez Cartas, known as "El Extrajfio," was to be deported after seven months 
in prison. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the Treaty of Commerce and Economic 
Integration between Costa Rica and Guatemala signed December 20, 1955, went into 
effect on October 15, 1957, with the exchange of ratifications. The treaty 
specified that after four years either country, upon six months' notice, can 
terminate the pact. 





PANAMA 


The trial of the assassins of President José Antonio Remén (H.A.R., 
X: p. 527) held the spotlight in Panama throughout November. Rubén Miré, the 
principal defendant, reiterated that when all the evidence had been presented, 
he would tell the true story of the assassination and those involved. However, 
one of the lawyers for the defense later declared that Miréd would not name the 
real assassins, even if he knew them, for fear of his life. 


There was testimony, including that of defeated presidential candidate 
Victor F. Goytia, to the effect that the charges of complicity against busi- 
nessman Rodolfo St. Malo and ex-President José Ramén Guizado were political. 
Goytia said that, in an interview with Miro, the latter had declared the two 
men to be completely innocent. The other defendants, ex-cadets José E. Tejada, 
Camilo Gonzdlez, and Luis C. Hernandez, and Negro mechanic Federico A. Hyams, 
testified to the Court that they had been victims of "physical and mental co- 
ercion" to force them to incriminate the other accused. They pointed to José 
V4squez Diaz as the man behind the efforts to remove Guizado from the presi- 
dency. Vasquez Diaz was president of the Supreme Court under Remén and was in 
charge of the investigation of Remén's death. He was ill during the current 
trial and did not testify. Miréd accused Ricardo Arias (successor to Guizado), 
and Alejandro Remén (the assassinated President's brother) of conspiring with 
Vdsquez Diaz to convict Guizado. 


There were new accusations against Miréd. Norberto Navarro, a contractor, 
testified that in 1954 Miré had sought his help for a revolt against Remén. 
However, Miré had not suggested assassination. Prosecuting Attorney Francisco 
Alvarado charged Miré with killing Remén to recoup his second wife's fortune 
which he had dissipated in gambling. Alvarado also charged that Mirdé had 
never legally divorced his first wife. 


Miré answered the accusations against him with the following explanation. 
On January 2, 1955, the day Remon was shot, Mirdéd received a telephone call 
that six or seven men were going to the race track to kill the President. 
Miré, having reason to believe that his brother Carlos was involved in the 
plot, rushed to the track, unarmed. (Hyams stated earlier in the trial that 
he had driven Miré to the race track and that Miré was carrying a machine gun.) 
As Miré neared the track, he heard shots and saw five men running from the 
scene but he could not identify them. One dropped a hand machine gun and 
Miré retrieved it, intending to protect his brother from detection. 


The defendant also declared that the accusation that he had killed Remén 
so that Guizado could ascend to the presidency was ridiculous, because Remén 
was a friend of the Mirds and Guizado an enemy. Regarding his "confession" on 
which the government based its charges, Miréd claimed that he had confessed to 
avoid being injected with sodium pentothal, the so-called "truth serum." Miré 
pointed out the absurdity of the confession by noting that Israel Castellanos, 
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a Cuban criminologist, had said that the President had been shot from two di- 
rections. Miré had confessed to committing the crime by himself. 


An argument ensued whether in truth Remén was hit by one or two bullets. 
There was also a discussion about the gun used in the killing. A ballistics 
examination failed to reveal any conclusive evidence; the ex-cadets claimed 
that the gun presented in court and declared to be the murder weapon by the 
experts who examined both it and the bullet which killed Remén, was not the 
one they had sold to Miréd in September of 1954, although both guns were 9 mm. 
calibre Schmeissers. 


The defense made an unsuccessful attempt to shift the blame from the 
accused. They called into question the innocence of Martin Lipstein, a U.S. 
schoolteacher who had been apprehended the night of the assassination but had 
been released on the strength of his alibi. Some believed that Lipstein had 
been involved in the narcotics trade. A note from American Ambassador Julian 
F. Harrington stated that Lipstein had not been implicated, and the accusation 
was dropped. The defense also tried to prove that the assassination of Remén 
was not a political crime but a justifiable act because the President had been 
a tyrant. 


The Economic Development Institute of Panama increased its cattle exports 
in November. It planned to ship a total of 2,500 head of cattle this year to 
Peru, Curacao, and possibly to Puerto Rico and the continental United States. 


The question of the adequacy of the Panama Canal was raised once again 
and a staff of experts, including retired atomic General Leslie R. Groves, was 
named to advise Congress on enlarging the present canal or building a second 
one in Central America. A number of studies have been made over the decades 
of alternative canal routes and proposed modifications of the Panama Canal 
itself. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Both Fulgencio Batista and Fidel Castro believed that the zero hour was 
near, and each was certain that he would win. Batista, more determined than 
ever to serve out his term, seemed the proverbial immovable object standing 
firm on continuing economic prosperity and control of the armed forces, the 
labor movement, the press, radio and television, and all the instruments of 
entrenched government. Fidel Castro, just as determined that Batista must 
go at all costs, typified the irresistible force, swept along by the desire 
deep within the majority of the Cuban people to restore the constitutional 
processes interrupted by Batista's coup d'état of March 10, 1952. Despite a 
veritable blood bath throughout the island, the force and the object had not 
yet collided. But pressure had been building steadily, and it was generally 
agreed that soon something would have to give. 


From the Castro side came orders for "an economic offensive," more 
terrorism, and a general strike in December. It was hoped that such tactics 
would cause enough turmoil and chaos that businessmen would join army offi- 
cers and labor groups to oust Batista and install the provisional regime 
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envisioned by the Council for Cuban Liberation recently organized in Miami 
(H.A.R., X: p. 528). As some 400,000 workers prepared for the sugar harvest, 
or zafra, scheduled to begin in mid-January, Fidel Castro sent them a message, 
"Burn the cane! There will be no zafra with Batista! After the tyrant is in 
the tomb...we will have a zafra of liberty!" The single-page illustrated 
leaflet which carried this message gave instructions on various methods for 
setting fires, including the rather ingenious idea of lighting a gasoline- 
soaked sponge tied to the tail of a rat freed to dash through the dry cane. 
Incendiaries were cautioned to spare the property of small farmers and concen- 


trate on the large plantations whose owners could more readily withstand the 
economic losses. 


To meet this threat to the sugar crop and to his regime, Batista granted 
permission for sugar mills in the Sierra Maestra area to start their grinding 
season early in December instead of waiting until January 15, the official 
date. He ordered several more army units into the main sugar areas with the 
most drastic military order ever issued by the Republic. Soldiers were to 
fire on any suspicious persons found in cane fields by day or night. From 
dusk to dawn, persons and vehicles were barred from roads and paths adjacent 
to cane or rice fields, and if anyone were caught near a cane field with 
matches, gasoline, or alcohol, he was to be shot, as would be accomplices or 
those sheltering incendiaries. Eusebio Mujal, the burly secretary-general of 
the 1.2 million workers comprising the Confederacién de Trabajadores Cubanos 
(C.T.C.), called on the sugar cane workers to protect their incomes by stand- 
ing guard against the rebels' torch. Despite these warnings and the govern- 
ment's stringent measures, fires started burning all over the island, particu- 
larly in Oriente, Las Villas, Matanzas, and Pinar del Rio provinces. Total 
losses of over $2 million were reported by month's end; only 45,000 out of the 
estimated 5.5 million long tons of sugar (less than 1%) harvest were destroyed. 
However, some 50 tobacco warehouses in Pinar del Rio province were a complete 


loss, and eight persons had been killed under the Army order against incendi- 
aries. 


With respect to the strike call, the Batista government warned that it 
would not tolerate a general strike and told employers and employees in 
Santiago that energetic measures would be taken there against absenteeism, 
which would be treated as an act against the government. It was in Santiago 
that a previous general strike call by Castro had tied up the city for several 
days, although it had failed completely in the rest of the island for want of 
labor or civic group support (H.A.R., X: p. 414). That another attempt might 
be just as unsuccessful, barring a radical change in army officer or labor 
loyalty, seemed a foregone conclusion, since Eusebio Mujal announced flatly, 
“As long as I live, there will be no general strike," and "without a general 
strike in Havana, Castro has no chance." Union labor had benefited under 
Batista's last four years in office from rising minimum wages and more and 
better jobs provided by increased industrial development. Moreover, union 
leaders had received $20 million a year from the compulsory dues check-off. 
Although there were still many sectors of the population--agricultural groups, 
lower middle class groups, and workers not connected with the sugar industry-- 
underpaid and lacking in economic opportunity, the rebels had so far been 
unable to obtain the mass support for a successful general strike. Various 
documents containing rather radical socioeconomic programs had appeared from 
time to time over Castro's name, but these had not received wide circulation 
and did not appeal to the majority of the conservative and well-heeled 
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civilian leadership of the rebel cause. They had been disavowed as not repre- 
senting Castro's true philosophy. Although some of these plans would un- 
doubtedly be proposed in the future, the fact remained that a "political" 
revolution rather than a "social" revolution was being fought by the rebels. 
This became apparent when such people as the Roberto Agramontes, the father an 
eminent university professor and author, the son a promising engineer; Raul 
Chibds, a respected educator and director of a private school; Felipe Pazos, 
an internationally known economist and ex-president of the National Bank of 
Cuba; and many more lawyers, doctors, engineers, and educators joined the 
rebel cause. The Habaneros were calling it "one of the best-dressed revo- 
lutions in history." 


Terrorism increased, however, along with the torch policy in the hope 
that mass support would finally be forthcoming for the rebel cause. In 
Santiago, tension continued high with 90 dead reported in the early part of 
the month and with the sound of shooting and bombs an almost nightly occur- 

_ rence. An army cordon was thrown around the city when it was learned that 
new troops and supplies destined for the Castro forces had been landed in a 
deserted beach resort area in the harbor. At the other end of the island, 
some 1,500 soldiers patrolled the streets of Pinar del Rio while approximately 
2,000 national and municipal police and rural guards stationed in the environs 
attempted to ferret out the terrorists. Nevertheless, bombings and burnings 
increased in number, and 4,000 pupils refused to attend classes unless pro- 
tected. The Army and Navy actively patrolled the coastal areas of that 
westernmost province against possible new landings by rebels from Mexico or 
Florida who might attempt to establish a "second front." The feared Colonel 
Fermin Cowley Gallego, commandant of the important Holguin district of 

Oriente province, along with several others, was killed by rebels. Cowley was 
hated for his brutalities including "Bloody Xmas" 1956 (H.A.R., IX: p. 579), 
when 21 persons were killed in one 48-hour roundup of opposition elements. He 
was also responsible for the slaughter of 17 rebels who had landed in May from 
the yacht "Corinthia" in northern Oriente (H.A.R., X: p. 244). Batista, 
visibly shaken at Cowley's funeral, later accused ex-President Prio Socarrds 
of instigating this assassination, as well as the whole terroristic campaign, 
so that Batista's counter-measures would lay him open to charges of dictator- 
ship and enable his foes to incite the people to further acts of violence, 
including attacks on the lives of government officials. Nevertheless, Batista 
assured the country that there would be no reprisals against Castro's mother 
and brother--something that was immediately rumored throughout the island. He 
ordered a full-scale investigation of the assassination, however, and ap- 
pointed a new chief in Holguin, Colonel Leopoldo Pérez Coujil, who imposed 
strict military measures on the inhabitants. Anyone who wished to leave the 
city had to obtain a safe-conduct from both the police and the Army. Bombs 
continued to be used throughout Cuba with a record 50 exploding in Havana in 
one night. Property was damaged, but no loss of life was reported, something 
the terrorists seemed to be studiously avoiding. 


The Batista government, still holding its own, dealt the rebel cause 
several blows through a series of arrests. The first group arrested consisted 
of 10 terrorists accused of planting bombs throughout Havana over a period of 
many months. Reportedly, this group included the electrical engineer who 
‘planted the bomb that had blacked out a section of downtown Havana for several 
days in May (H.A.R., X: p. 242) and the “action and sabotage" chief in Havana 
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of the July 26 Movement. Police at the same time seized a substantial amount 
of explosives. An additional 39 persons were arrested and accused of carrying 
out sabotage activities for Prio. More important were the arrests of Prio ex- 
Congressman Rodrigo G. Lominchar, accused as the author of the rebels' torch 
policy, and Tomds Electo Pedroso, a 37-year-old lawyer recently returned from 
Mexico and Miami, who was found with documents containing lists of rebel names, 
plans for additional rebel landings on the island and for obtaining more arma- 
ments, and strategy for the campaigns of sabotage and terrorism. U.S. Navy 
sailor Robert F. Riggs was arrested by the Cuban Army while he was attempting 
to drive a carload of ammunition and equipment to the rebels. He was turned 
over to U.S. authorities at the Guantanamo Naval Base for court-martial. 
Large-scale arrests of pro-Castro professional men began, and several lawyers 
and doctors were exiled. Women were arrested for collecting medical supplies, 
food, and money for the rebels. None of the associations of the professional 
groups were permitted to meet, and Batista ignored several requests of the 
World Medical Association to allow them to send three doctors to Cuba to make 
a nonpolitical investigation of alleged atrocities against doctors who treated 
Cuban rebels. The Cuban Medical Association, after presenting its charges 
against the Army and police to the Supreme Court in Havana (H.A.R., X: p. 531), 
had reported to the World Medical Association, of which it is a member, and had 
requested help in maintaining the high standards of the medical profession in 
Cuba. 


Batista continued using ever stricter press censorship with a new 14- 
member committee supervising all communications media. Even the English- 


language newspapers in Havana were censored. Agents confiscated two more 
clandestine radio transmitters. Eight persons were arrested, but the two in 
charge of the transmitters, Pablo Roque and Manuel Romero Proenza, sought 
asylum in foreign embassies. The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) con- 
demnation of the Batista government at the Washington meeting in October was 
apparently justified (H.A.R., X: p. 529). New IAPA president John O'Rourke 
promised that the fight for freedom of the press in Cuba would continue, and 
outgoing president Guillermo Martinez Marquez of El Pais of Havana was awarded 
the IAPA Hero of Freedom of the Press Medal for his courageous and persistent 
efforts toward this end. The political aspect of censorship also began to 
affect the economic position of Cuba's 50 newspapers, which reported a 10% 
loss in circulation and advertising in Havana, and a 25% loss in the interior. 
Magazines reported a 25% loss, and publicity agencies were reducing the number 
of employees or closing down completely. The Cuban Journalists Club of New 
York cabled Batista protesting the news blackout, calling on all Cuban journal- 
ists to work actively "for the restoration of peace and friendship among all 
Cubans." 


That this still seemed quite distant was underscored by the renewed 
action of Batista's armed forces in the Sierra Maestra with the avowed purpose 
of exterminating Castro. In various encounters, 76 rebels were reportedly 
killed, while the army admitted only seven dead and 14 wounded. The army 
continued to advance on rebel strongholds. However, Don Hogan, reporting in 
the New York Herald Tribune about his clandestine 8-day sojourn with Castro, 
calculated that only a bloody campaign like that on Okinawa in 1945 could 
destroy the rebels. He pointed out that Castro had the loyalty of all the 
peasantry in the 2,000-square-mile area, that he was fed by them and that he 
paid them well, and that he now had a force numbering 2,000. Half of these 
men were well equipped. Most previous reports placed Castro's force at 600. 
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In a second article, based on 12 days of interviews with the revolutionary 
underground in Oriente province, Hogan underscored the importance of Castro's 
upper-middle-class support--doctors, lawyers, bankers, businessmen--who were 
organized throughout Cuba in a civic resistance movement to finance the 
revolution. 


Cubans in exile were also raising money as well as buying arms and equip- 
ment. In Puerto Rico, it was reported that one Jacinto Vazquez was engaged in 
raising funds. A U.P. despatch carried in the Diario de la Marina of Octo- 
ber 31 stated that the new Haitian President Fran¢gois Duvalier was returning 
funds to Castro representatives which had been lent him for the presidential 
campaign in the hope that upon his inauguration a revolutionary base could be 
established in Haiti. He changed his mind, however, and took steps to return 
the borrowed money while at the same time forcing all suspected revolution- 
aries to leave the country. Apparently, another monetary source dried up for 
the rebels when two of three Cubans sentenced in Costa Rica in August on a 
charge of plotting to assassinate President José Figueres were released from 
jail and deported to Panama. According to them, Trujillo had promised a 
large monetary reward plus arms for use by the rebels in their fight against 
Batista if they succeeded in their plot. 


In the United States, exiled Cubans worked to solidify their organization 
and to inform the American people and the Departments of State and Defense of 
Cuba's plight. The Council for Cuban Liberation, organized in Miami in 
October, picked Prio lieutenant Manuel Antonio Varona as its president and 
Manuel Bisbé as its secretary, ‘and established a propaganda commission. The 
July 26 Movement abroad was organized in New York City on orders from Castro. 

A four-member national committee was designated by him to be made up of Mario 
Llerena, chairman, in charge of propaganda and public relations; Lester 
Rodriguez, in charge of general affairs; Carlos Franqui, in charge of organi- 
zation; and Raul Chibds, in charge of finances. Llerena is a 44-year-old 
graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary and secretary of the anti-Communist 
‘Cuban Commission for Cultural Freedom. Rodriguez is a civil engineering 
student, while Franqui is a journalist. Chibds is a former president of the 
Ortodoxo Party. Although this committee stressed cooperation with the new 
Council for Cuban Liberation, the exact relationship between them was not made 
clear. In any case, the new National Committee of the July 26 Movement was at 
once confronted with the publication in The Nation of a translated article 
attributed to Fidel Castro from the August issue of Cuba Libre, published by 
Cuban exiles in San José, Costa Rica, which purported to outline a radical 
socioeconomic program for the rebel cause. The program included such pro- 
visions as the nationalization of electric power and telephones, and a "final 
settlement of the land problem" by expropriating and turning over ownership of 
plots less than 170 acres to the tenant farmer tilling it. Small sugar farmers 
were to be guaranteed a more equitable position vis-a-vis the large farmer in 
the sale of sugar, a profit-sharing scheme was to be established for employees 
in all industrial, mining and mercantile enterprises, the fortunes of "grafters 
and embezzlers in all previous governments" were to be confiscated and used for 
various social benefits, and "close solidarity with the democratic nations of 
the American continents" was to be sought. Llerena denied that the program came 
from Castro and pointed out that until August, Castro's only official declara- 
tions were those made to Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times and to 
Andrew St. George of the U.S. magazines Pageant and Cavalier. Castro's views 
were "much more moderate" than those circulated by the Costa Rican group or 
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than those described in a pamphlet published in Mexico City entitled Nuestra 
Razén (Our Cause), Llerena added. The only program Fidel Castro had at 

present was to get rid of the Batista dictatorship and establish a provisional 
government that would hold free elections to return Cuba to constitutionalism. 
Economic and social policies were still in the process of being formulated, 

and in any event would have to be submitted to democratic processes. During 
the month, a special meeting was held in New York City by the National Commit- 
tee for the July 26 Movement to protest continued U.S. arms shipments to Cuba. 
Llerena, Pazos, Chibds, Fidel's sister Juana, Charles Ryan, and Father O'Farrill 
spoke; the last-named had allegedly been made deaf as a result of a brutal 
beating by Cuban police. A document was handed to the press at the conclusion 
of the meeting which explained the necessity for continuing an armed rebellion 
and the controversial burning of the sugar fields; it reiterated the Movement's 
conviction that arms shipments to the Batista government should be stopped 
immediately. Two other groups in exile expressed sympathy with the rebel 
cause--the Club of Exiled Cubans "José Marti" in Mexico, and the Cuban Veterans 
Association, composed of a group of Cuban residents of Miami who had fought 
with U.S. Armed Forces during World War II and the Korean War. An interesting 
footnote to the Castro cause was supplied by a report in the New York Times 
that Cuban Baptist minister Victor Toranzo del Rio had spent three months with 
the insurgent forces, in response to a request by Fidel Castro for both 
Protestant and Catholic chaplains. Pastor Toranzo had found it necessary, 
however, to leave the Sierra because of illness and returned to the United 
States. 


Despite the efforts of the rebels to win at least tacit U.S. approval, 
they were singularly unsuccessful. The U.S. Legion of Merit was awarded to 
Colonel Carlos Tabernilla Palmero, who directed the bombing and strafing of 
Cienfuegos in the September naval uprising. A strong protest was registered 
by the Council for Cuban Liberation with the State Department following this 
award. Then, in quick succession, an important arms shipment for Batista was 
made from a New Jersey port, and U.S. customs agents arrested 31 Cubars at 
Piney Point in the Florida Keys as they were loading the yacht "Philomar III" 
with arms, medical supplies, and uniforms for Castro. The 31 were jailed for 
violating the Neutrality Act and the National Firearms Act. Each was placed 
under $1,000 bond, save leader César Vega who was placed under a $2,500 bond. 
Trial was set in Miami, but in the meantime, a federal court ordered investi- 
gation into all activities of Cuban exiles. The severity of this blow to the 
rebel cause was shown by the great importance given to it by Batista. Details 
were freely published and broadcast in Cuba. In a syndicated column, John 
O'Rourke, IAPA president and editor of The Washington News, questioned the 
wisdom of recent State and Pentagon aid to Batista, and asserted that it was 
generally agreed that 70% to 80% of the Cuban people wanted to get rid of him 
and his government. O'Rourke suggested a U.S. “embargo of all arms or mili- 
tary maintenance parts to any government that turns such weapons on decent, 
peaceful and unarmed civilians." 





Meanwhile Batista got a bill through Congress to unify the armed forces 
by setting up a general staff, similar to that of the U.S., and consisting 
of five officers who would represent the Army, Navy, Air Force, Police, and 
auxiliary corps. A general chief of staff would preside. The opposition 
accused Batista of preparing the way to take over the armed forces when he 
relinquished his office as President, but Batista sources contended that the 
aim was efficiency in operating and in relieving the President of his heavy 
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military responsibilities. He would still be Commander-in-Chief, but the 
General-in-Chief would have wide power and responsibility. Another change was 
made by law to provide a second criminal division of the Supreme Court to 
handle appeals from the Urgency Courts which try terrorists and revolutionists. 
This seemed to offer more protection, sinc~ previously there was no appeal 
from the Urgency Courts. 


Reports regarding the over-all Cuban economy continued to be favorable. 
National Bank president Joaquin Martinez Sd4enz told a meeting of the Pan 
American Society of New York City that per capita national income in Cuba had 
increased from $260 to $500 as a result of the large increase in capital 
investment in his country and the "anti-cyclical" measures adopted by the 
Batista government since 1952. The U.S. Export-Import Bank authorized a 
$17.5 million credit to the Cuban Telephone Company, a subsidiary of IT&T, to 
help finance a $61 million expansion program involving a complete overhaul 
and modernization of the telephone system and rate structure, including the 
installation of 61,000 new telephones in Cuba by Dec. 31, 1960 (H.A.R., 

X: p. 129). Other funds would be obtained from the sale of Cuban Telephone 
Company common stock to Cuban investors and to IT&T. In order to complete 
various unfinished public works projects totaling approximately $30 million 
and which were of particular concern to Batista, Congress approved a 5% tax 

to start in January of 1958 on a wide selection of items from car licenses 

to cologne. Building in Havana and its environs continued at an all-time 
high. During the first nine months of 1957, construction totaled $47.1 mil- 
lion, a substantial increase over the same period in 1956, when a total of 
$43.8 million was recorded. Despite an almost 35% drop in the tourist busi- 
ness during the summer months, a boom was expected during the winter if the 
political situation could be kept calm. More motels, hotels, and restaurants 
were being prepared, with the $5 million Hotel Capri and the $10 million 
Riviera in Havana scheduled for occupancy by mid-December. In order to 

expand and improve trade between the ports of New Orleans aad Havana, a 28- 
member mission from New Orleans spent from October 27 to November 2 with Cuban 
officials and commercial representatives exchanging ideas and suggestions on 
such matters as: the need for advertising in the United States Cuba's agri- 
cultural products other than sugar, and for spending more money to attract 
tourists to Cuba, the possibility of sending Cuban fruits in refrigerated 
ships to New Orleans where they could be passed through the disinfectant 

plant maintained by the port, the attraction of lower freight rates to New 
Orleans as compared to New York, and the possibility of sending a commission 
of Cuban laborers to visit the port of New Orleans, where they could observe 
the effect of extensive port mechanization in supplying many more jobs to port 
workers than would be possible without such mechanization (Cuban port laborers 
have been very loath to agree to any kind of mechanization for fear of losing 
their jobs). This exchange was considered highly successful by both sides. 
Although Cuba is desirous of increasing her agricultural exports, a report by 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture pointed out that Cuba is the principal Latin 
American market for U.S. agricultural products, followed by Mexico and Vene- 
zuela, which alternate for second place, while Brazil and Colombia are also 
important purchasers. The United States supplies 100% of Cuba's import re- 
quirements of rice and lard, 99.9% of its wheat, 99.2% of its cured hog 
products, and 90.5% of its flour. In turn, the United States was the princi- 
pal buyer of Cuban sugar, having purchased more than one-half of Cuba's total 
exports in 1956. 









an 
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The U.S. price for 1957 raw sugar continued good at 5.70 cents a pound 
c.i.f. without duty, but the world price fell off considerably, reaching a new 
low of 3.50 cents a pound f.o.b. on November 8. The International Sugar 
Council, in accordance with the provisions governing its operations, reinstated 
world quotas, suspended in January of 1957, for the remainder of the year 
(H.A.R., X: p. 18). With a prospective larger world sugar production in 1958 
than in 1957, the Council also established quotas for the calendar year 1958 

for raw sugar in metric tons as follows: Cuba, 2.4 millions; Dominican Republic, 
655,000; Haiti, 45,000; Mexico, 75,000; Belgium, 55,000; Formosa, 655,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 275,000; France, 20,000; Hungary, 40,000; Philippines, 25,000; 
Poland, 220,000; USSR, 200,000; Nicaragua, 5,000; Panama, 5,000; Portugal, 
20,000. 


HAITI 





On November 11, President Frangois Duvalier declared an amnesty for all 
persons charged with subversive activities during the 10 months of unrest 
prior to his election. However, those arrested in the May 25 disturbances 
(H.A.R., X: p. 248) were not included in the amnesty. On that date, Chief 
of Police Pierre Armand fired on Brig. General Ledén Cantave and his troops in 
order to force the army chief to resign (H.A.R., X: p. 250). 




















When the Haitian Democratic Alliance was outlawed on November 22 as 
Communistic, its president, Georges Rigaud, and two writers for the organi- 
zation, Michel Roumain and Etienne Charlier, were arrested. No specific 
charges were made, but the Ministry of the Interior claimed that the Alliance 
had attempted to create anarchy. The Alliance, supposedly dedicated to the 
defense of civil rights, backed Senator Louis Dejoie in the September 
elections. 








Former President Paul Magloire, living in New York, formally protested 
the confiscation of his property decreed on October 15 by the military junta. 
Confiscated were three residences, two sugar plantations, stocks, and bank 
accounts. The decree charged Magloire with graft, which he denied. 












Haitian coffee exporters decided to appoint a committee to consider join- 
ing the Mexico City pact of October aimed at stabilizing prices by withholding 
20% of the supply. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 














Strange developments cropped up in the Galindez case during November with 
the opening of the investigation of Joseph Frank, indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury studying the Galindez-Murphy case (H.A.R., X: p. 306). Frank, a 42-year- 
old Washington lawyer, formerly an FBI agent and legal advisor to the Central 
Intelligence Agency (C.1.A.) went on trial November 18, accused of acting as an 
unregistered agent for dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The Justice Depart- 
ment charged that Frank reported by mail to Trujillo on his shadowing of 
Galindez and Nicolds Silfa, another enemy of Trujillo. An FBI agent reported 
that Frank had offered to gather information during his frequent visits to the 
Dominican Republic but that none had been received. He denied that the FBI 

had requested Frank's service, and told the jury that Frank had been responsible 
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for Trujillo's personal safety on his trips to Spain in 1954 and to Kansas 
City in 1955. Germdn Ornes, former editor of the Dominican daily El Caribe, 
also testified that Frank had worked for Trujillo in the Dominican Republic 
under the alias of Anselmo Paulino. Other witnesses included a C.I.A. 
employee who reported that Frank had written a letter indicating that he was 
doing legal work for the Dominican Embassy in Washington; and a secretary 
recalled typing a letter for Frank in which he billed Trujillo $20 an hour for 
special services. 


Frank's alleged connection with the Galindez case emerged with the testi- 
mony of a U.S. Air Force sergeant who reported that he had helped Murphy out - 
fit a bimotor airplane for long-distance flights less than a week before 
Galfndez disappeared. He identified Frank as the man Murphy introduced to him 
as "Kane" along with Félix W. Bernardino and Arturo Espaillat, both former 
Dominican Consuls General in New York. The last time he had seen Murphy, the 
sergeant added, was on March 12, 1956 near Amityville, Long Island. It was 
from Zahn's airport there that Murphy was believed to have begun his flight 
to the Dominican Republic (H.A.R., X: p. 74). 


The only indication that the Dominican Republic was following the trial 
came with a criticism of Ornes by Jose Manuel Machado of El Caribe, who termed 
Ornes' statements at the trial ridiculous. Ornes, when he testified against 
Frank, admitted working for Trujillo but only because he was forced to. 


In the Dominican-sponsored investigation, U.S. lawyers Morris Ernst and 
William H. Munson and publicity agent Sydney S. Baron left for the Dominican 
Republic on November 5. Later in the month, a spokesman for this group an- 
nounced their belief that Galindez was still alive. He reported that 90% of 
the informed and prudent persons interviewed shared this view. Congressman 
Charles 0. Porter, carrying on his campaign blaming Trujillo for the deaths of 
Galindez and Murphy, announced a meeting of Latin American experts scheduled 
for December 3, a year after Murphy's disappearance. 


While these investigations largely involved bad publicity for Trujillo, 
Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina issued his report on U.S. security 
claiming that the United States had no better friend in the Caribbean than the 
Dominican dictator. He proposed that a subcommittee investigate leftist groups 
of Latin American exiles in the U.S. to determine whether they were weakening 
friendly bonds with their republics. The Dominican Government offered its full 
cooperation, but in Puerto Rico, Angel Morales, president of the Dominican 
Refugee "United Front,"' objected to the proposed investigation. He declared 
that any investigation of alleged Communist infiltration in anti-Trujillo 
groups was unjustified. The Washington Post stated that the probe should not 
become a defense of the Trujillo regime and termed Johnston's whole report 
incredible. Senator Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyoming also attacked Johnston's 
praise of the Dominican dictator and commented that he had never seen or heard 
anything from the Dominican Republic favoring principles of free government. 
Investigation by the senate subcommittee set up at Johnston's suggestion was 
slated to begin on November 12 but was postponed because of the illness of an 
important witness, Almyr Bump, vice president of United Fruit Company. 





At the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) October meeting in Wash- 
ington, Angel Ramos, chairman of the executive committee, reported the re- 
jection of Ernst and Munson's request for IAPA cooperation. IAPA's reason for 
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refusing was its belief that the Trujillo-financed investigation would be 
“doubtful and suspicious." At the same time the IAPA general assembly recom- 
mended that the Department of State open the record of the Galindez case to 
the public if guilty parties were beyond the reach of U.S. law. 


Dominican relations with Guatemala became strained and confused during 
the month. At one time there was even some talk by Guatemalan officials of 
severing relations because of the killing of a Guatemalan chauffeur, Narciso 
Escobar, whose family accused Dominican agents of the crime. On November 12, 
a Dominican, spokesman claimed that his government had full information on the 
assassination of Castillo Armas. He reported that Dominican investigators 
knew of a vast Communist plot involving ex-President Juan José Arévalo, who 
was accused of being the intellectual author of the death of Castillo Armas 
and was acting on orders from international Communism. To bolster its 
assertions, the Dominican Government enlisted Gloria Bolafios, self-styled 
mistress of Castillo Armas, to do a series of broadcasts (See GUATEMALA). 


PUERTO RICO 


Governor Mufioz Marin was once again the target of futile Dominican 
efforts to link his name with Communism. As a sequel to the Governor's 
recent trip to Washington where he received a commendation (H.A.R., X: p. 535) 
which cited among his achievements "the suppression of Communism," Father Blas 
Stefanich, Papal Delegate to the Dominican Republic, accused the Governor of 
“using poor judgment, causing Communist subversion to flourish and succeed in 
its attempts to threaten the peace of the Caribbean area." Mufioz Marin im- 
mediately denied these charges to the United Press. This agency also questioned 
him concerning Representative Gardner R. Withrow's reference, in the last 
session of Congress, to a telegram from Carlos Sdnchez y Sdnchez, president of 
the Dominican Chamber of Deputies, accusing Mufioz Marin of having helped the 
“agents of international Communism." Answering the accusation, Mufioz Marin 
said that not all U.S. congressmen "know the quality and the origin of the 
groups formed by dictatorships.’ These "dictatorships" obviously included the 
Dominican Republic. Mufioz Marin also stated that his government "does not 
allow activity against the Dominican Republic," despite the presence of anti- 
Trujillo exiles in Puerto Rico and Dominican efforts to discredit him. The 
presence of Rémulo Betancourt, exiled ex-President of Venezuela, is an honor, 
in the opinion of the Governor, and has no political significance. 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico, Luis Stefani, and 
thirteen deans of both campuses (Rio Piedras and Mayaguez) protested in a 
Signed statement addressed to the Council of Higher Education against the 
rejection of the appointment of Angel G. Quintero as Dean of General Studies; 
the Council had rejected three of four candidates proposed by Benitez for 
university posts (H.A.R., X: p. 536). The protest denounced the action as 

a deplorable error which resulted in a great injustice" and praised Quintero 
for his "exemplary conduct" as Dean of General Studies. Chancellor Jaime 
Benitez, himself under heavy fire by Mufioz Marin in recent months, supported 
the protest. The U.S. National Association of State Universities declined an 
invitation to hold its convention in Puerto Rico, suggesting that Benftez, 
vice-president and probable 1958-59 president of the Association, should 
invite the convention to come to Puerto Rico when he takes office. 
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Industrial, trade and financial reports continued to record over-all 
growth. In the fiscal year 1956-57, Puerto Rican purchases from the 
-continental United States passed the $600 million mark for the first time, 

a figure more than twice the $279 million recorded 10 years ago; the purchases 
of pork, lard and dairy products headed the list. Shipments of Puerto Rican 
goods rose to $428 million; a gain of 22% over the preceding year was reported 
by the textile industry. Records were also set by the rum industry's export 
of 1,600,000 gallons and the revived cigar industry's 12% increase. 


The 500th new factory in the industrial program was opened on November 6 
with inauguration ceremonies attended by more than 150 persons, and presided 
over by Mufioz Marin, who threw the switch starting the factory's machinery. 
For the end of 1958 the Governor predicted "at least 550 factories" and a 13% 
increase in the Commonwealth's net income. 


Factory machine sewing under modern production methods will replace the 
present home hand and machine sewing in Puerto Rico. The plans were being 
developed by the Economic Development Administration through the Industrial 
Development Company; the Capelin Association of New York was contracted as 
consultants to secure good contracts and machine workers in the U.S.; the 
acceptance of all bids and workers rests entirely with Capelin. 


Eric Cumpiano, director of the Department of Industrial Services, told 
El Mundo that the present hand making of clothing exported to the U.S. will 
probably disappear completely due to the competition of areas where salaries 
are lower and to the loss of the local market to cheaper U.S. machine-made 
goods. According to Cumpiano two types of clothing will be manufactured, a 
cheap type comparable to U.S. "ready-made" goods, and a second based on style. 
The production of the latter will pay higher wages and will be more easily 
exported in Cumpiano's opinion; the ultimate aim is to make the island a 
fashion center. 


Unemployment caused by the crisis in the needle trades forced the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration to survey the production capacity of the 
factories and the possibility of the expansion of other industries in the 
southeast sector of Puerto Rico. With the settlement of the shipping strike, 
business activity was expected to pick up; the bulk sugar stored in the San 
Juan area is to be shipped within two months. 


A recommendation made by the Civil Aeronautics Board for additional air 
service between New York and Puerto Rico was approved by President Eisenhower; 
Trans Caribbean Airways was authorized as a new third line. In effect the 
President's order changed the supplemental status of the airline to that of a 
certified passenger carrier. The request made by Puerto Rico to create a 
third company for the congested "migratory route" to New York was rejected. 
The Puerto Rican Trade Review (October, 1957) reported that during the first 
months of 1957 some 55% of the 28,000 Puerto Ricans emigrating gave New York 


as their destination, and 53% of those arriving by air in Puerto Rico were 
from New York. 





International Telephone and Telegraph announced the completion of a 238- 
mile "electronic bridge," the world's third commercial over-the-horizon (0 H) 
microwave link, between Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic. For the first 
time telegraphic communication beyond the optical horizon, where cable or re- 
peater station installation is impractical or costly, is being made possible. 
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An extensive program to eradicate illiteracy was initiated by Dr. Efrain 
Sa4nchez Hidalgo, new Secretary of Education. Plans were being made to increase 
the teaching of English in primary schools and to adults, 15,000 of whom were 
expected to enroll in the program in 1958. This campaign is strongly supported 
by Mufioz Marin who believes that knowledge of English is indispensable, particu- 
larly to Puerto Ricans who plan moving to one of the 48 states. 


Because Commonwealth living standards are rising rapidly, technical ob- 
servers from underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin 
America, more than 1,000 representing 104 countries, studied progress in the 
island during 1957. To these visitors Puerto Rico is a living example of reha- 
bilitation; it is a country, like their own, struggling to improve its social 
and economic conditions and to increase its prestige. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


In mid-November, President Marcos Pérez Jiménez signed the long-awaited 
electoral bill (H.A.R., X: p. 537) which, in effect, canceled elections, sub- 
stituting a plebiscite to take place on December 15. The law, which was 
earlier approved by a special session of Congress, stated that "At the time of 
voting, each voter will receive, from the respective electoral authority, two 
cards of different color or form. One of these will indicate: (a) that the 
voter is in agreement with the principles and achievements of the new national 
ideal, and will consider its action as necessary; and (b) that, as a conse- 
quence, he will vote for the re-election of the citizen who held the post as 
President of the Republic in the immediately preceding period." An affirmative 
vote was also to indicate approval of the entire list of candidates for depu- 
ties. This denial of popular suffrage guaranteed Pérez Jiménez' re-election 
and superseded the electoral law adopted in April 1951, which provided for 
conventional elections. The presidential message, which was read to Congress, 
explained that political contentiousness at this time would "distract energies, 
sow division and enthrone confusion," and it urged citizens to support the 
"new national ideal."' Government sources seemed eager to report that the 
message provoked an avalanche of pledges of support, which according to the 
United Press tallied well over two million (approximately two-thirds of the 
voting population) by late November. 


From exiled leaders of two major opposition parties, Unidén Republicana 
Democrdtica and Accién Democrdtica, came comments of dissent. Jovito Villalba, 
leader of Unién Republicana, condemned Pérez Jiménez for violating the moral 
precepts of the Western world. Ex-President Rémulo Gallegos, speaking for 
Accién Democrética, declared that "the present issue in Venezuela reveals a 
brutal determination to institutionalize tyranny." 


Minister of the Interior Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, defending the adminis- 
tration, berated critics of Pérez Jiménez as "only those who never benefited 
the country and are now outsiders."' Obviously, political opponents of Pérez 
Jiménez have not become outsiders of their own volition, however, nor have the 
hundreds of political exiles and prisoners. Exiled by the government, Villalba 
and ex-President Rémulo Betancourt now reside in New York and Puerto Rico 
respectively, and Rémulo Gallegos in Mexico City. El Heraldo, mouthpiece of 
the Pérez Jiménez regime, recently smeared Betancourt as the "Red Chief of 
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Latin America," and stated that "jointly with the leaders of other countries, 
Betancourt proposes and leads plans of subversion and agitation." Rafael 
Caldera, who was to have been the Christian Socialist Party-COPEI (Comité 

para la Organizacidn Politica de Elecciones Independientes) candidate for the 
presidency had there been a free election, was arrested on August 21 ostensi- 
bly for attempting to embroil the Catholic Churth in Venezuelan political 
issues (H.A.R., X: p. 421). According to New York Times correspondent Tad 
Szulc, the present administration became uneasy about the Church as a potential 
cause of dissension when Archbishop Rafael Arias Blanco of Caracas issued his 
May 1 pastoral (H.A.R., X: p. 256) criticizing the government for having 
"concentrated the country's wealth in the hands of a few and impoverishing the 
multitude."' After the announcement of the plebiscite, the Archbishop intensi- 
fied his campaign for better government. 


Students at the University of Caracas staged a strike as a dramatic 
protest against the substitution of a plebiscite for free elections. It began 
on the morning of November 22 with the singing of the National Anthem and 
lasted throughout the day. A few minor injuries were incurred by students 
resisting police, who sought to establish order by the use of small arms and 
tear gas. The strike, estimated to have been 50% effective, involved some 
500 students, a handful of whom were arrested and held temporarily. Soon 
after, the president and several deans were held briefly in connection with 
the strike. Reports from Maracaibo asserted that no incidents occurred at the 
University of Zulia. 


Venezuela's offer to enter into bilateral agreements granting financial 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped Latin American republics (H.A.R., 
X: p. 475) was, according to the New York Times, "the first project for aid 
by a Latin American country on an important and continuous basis to hemisphere 
nations badly needing resources for development.'' It moved from the tentative 
to the operative stage as plans to help Ecuador were completed, while con- 
tracts with Paraguay (H.A.R., X: p. 538) and Haiti were being drafted. There 
was the possibility, eventually, of extending the program to Bolivia and 
Colombia. Visidén remarked that Latin American political leaders recognized 
the propaganda significance of the Venezuelan plan as a smoke screen for Pérez 
Jiménez' undemocratic regime, but felt that lack of capital in Latin America 
necessitated utilization of this financial source. As one Ecuadorean official 
observed, "we cannot help noticing with some pleasure that the interest 
charges on Venezuela's loan promise to be lower than those we might expect 
from U.S. credit institutions." 





The first Inter-American seminar on rural education was attended by 30 
foreign rural teachers and delegations from UNESCO and the Organization of 
American States. It.was held in Rubio, where rural teachers are trained for 
the entire continent. 


A research expedition, headed by CA4ndido Montoya Quirola of the Ministry 
of Mines and the Spanish explorer Alejandro Vallejo Ndgera, prepared a second 
excursion into the unexplored Amazon region. During the planned two-year 
Stay, sequel to a similar mission a year and a half ago, the scientists in- 
tended to map the area and investigate its mineral resources. 


Francisco Lépez Herrera, Director of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
recently criticized the plan for voluntary restriction of oil imports sug- 
gested by President Eisenhower as a means of easing the surplus suffered by 
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the U.S. oil industry after the Suez crisis, Lépez Herrera complained that 
voluntary restrictions had been established only by importers of Venezuelan 
oil (in eastern and central United States) and not by importers of Canadian 
oil (in the West). In his capacity as U.N. delegate, Lépez Herrera later 
conferred with Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy 
Rubottom and discussed Venezuela's decision to find new oil markets. 















Venezuela was also investigating opportunities to place sugar and to- 
bacco in important foreign markets, according to government economist Freddy 
Muller Borges. Recently-completed studies indicated the United States as a 
prospective buyer of Venezuelan sugar, and foresaw tobacco markets in West 


Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and 
Holland. 














John Walker, British Ambassador to Venezuela, returned to Caracas after 
a four-month stay in England to report that trade between the two countries 

had been steady and mutually profitable since the increase in British imports 
of Venezuelan products caused by the Suez incident. He remarked that British 
capitalists had exhibited a "live interest" in Venezuelan industry. 





A $15 million issue of government-guaranteed bonds was paid by the Banco 
Obrero to owners of property expropriated for the construction of low-priced 
apartments. The bonds were to mature in 10 years and yield 6% tax-free. 


























Minero-Ferroviaria de Venezuela began competing with U.S. Steel (Orinoco 
Mining Co.) and Bethlehem Steel in the exploitation of iron ore. Stock in the 
new company, known as Mivenca, was offered by Transwestern de Venezuela, 

owner of El Trueno iron mines. The location of the Mivenca concession is in 
the state of Bolfvar, 54 miles south of Puerto de Moitaco on the Orinoco, and 
three miles west of Rfo Ariza. A 95-mile railroad is planned to connect the 
area with Ciudad Bolivar. American firms promising financial assistance 
included General Motors, Mack Trucks, and Goodyear. Mivenca's capital re- 
portedly totals over $34 million. 


COLOMBIA 





Colombia was in a very difficult situation in November, because of the 
struggle between the Conservative partisans of Guillermo Leén Valencia, 
"national" candidate for the presidency, and ex-dictator Laureano Gémez who 
has refused to accept him. Gdémez not only denounced the Conservatives who 
deposed him, but also accused the leaders of the Liberal Party of trying to 
take advantage of the "Pact of Sitges" for their own benefit. He asked for 
a postponement of the plebiscite (H.A.R., X: p. 539), unless the government 
agreed to convoke early elections for Congress, and the Liberals agreed to 
back a new presidential candidate chosen from a list of names to be proposed 
by a majority of the Conservative congressmen. 





Meanwhile violence began to increase again in several regions, reawaken- 
ing traditional political hatred such as had existed during the Ospina Pérez, 
Gémez, and Urdaneta Arbeldez dictatorships. At the same time, a conspiracy 
to assassinate Alberto Lleras Camargo and some members of the military junta 
was discovered. Reportedly the conspirators wanted to stop prosecutions 
against them and bring back ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla. About 100 were 
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imprisoned; but the government stated they were people of no importance who 
probably planned a desperate coup d'état in order to stop investigations of 
their smuggling activities, robberies, and murders. Apparently it was not a 
genuine attempt at revolution with a political program, but an assault 
planned by a group of criminals. 


In addition to Laureano Gémez' divisive tactics, a further blow to Con- 
servative prestige came from the Conservative leader Gilberto Alzate Avendaio, 
who had been serving as Rojas Pinilla's ambassador in Spain, and had left his 
newspaper Diario de Colombia to Rojas Pinilla's son-in-law, Samuel Moreno 
Diaz. He returned to Colombia with a dual purpose: to organize still a third 
wing of the party along the lines of the Spanish Falange, and to hinder the 
plebiscite. 








The Liberal Party, by contrast, remained united in support of its chiefs, 
conducting intense propaganda on behalf of the plebiscite and keeping hands 
off the Conservative squabble. In order to solve this difficult situation, 
the military junta called together the most important leaders of the two tra- 
ditional parties and begged them to make a patriotic effort to reconcile their 
interests. It was considered that the postponement of the plebiscite would 
throw the country into chaos. After several meetings in the San Carlos 
Palace, all the factions involved agreed upon the following conditions: 

1) The plebiscite should not be postponed, but must take place as scheduled, 
on December 1. 2) The military junta should convoke elections for Congress’ 
before the new President is elected. 3) The final coalition "national" 
candidate for the presidency must be ratified by a majority of Congress when 
the legislative power has been established. 


Colombian public opinion considered that problem unsolved. Although 
Gémez said that he had not settled upon any specific candidate in lieu of 
Valencia, the ex-dictator expected his supporters to win most of the seats 
that the Conservatives will have in Congress, thus being in a position to 
block the present "national" candidate. He suggested that a new one be chosen 
from a list of four names that the Conservatives would present to the 
Liberals. In any case, although the dispute will go forward into 1958, it 
will then proceed on constitutional terms. 


On the other hand, the economic situation continued to worry the Minis- 
ter of Finance, Antonio Alvarez Restrepo. The government imposed upon him 
the tasks of organizing and controlling the national currency, production, 
budget, and prices; but he had to work in the face of the general lack of 
confidence and the flight of capital, caused by the political quarrels. The 
peso remained at about 6.20 to the dollar during November. As a result of 
import restrictions and violence, thousands of workers were jobless and un- 
employment increased steadily with many factories reducing or suspending 
production. All this stemmed from a lack of raw materials and decreased 
production and consumption, accompanied by a considerable lowering of the 
national income. A vicious circle was created, which could be broken only by 
a return of the private confidence and personal security that the dictator- 
ship destroyed in 1948-56. 


The situation was further complicated by bandits and guerrillas. Many 
peasants were forced to abandon their farms and move to towns with their 
families, thus increasing the mass of unemployed. Crop harvests were 
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diminishing and the cost of living continued to soar. The latest fiscal 
measure was a reduction of the national budget by 20%. The reduced budget has 
been set at 1.100 million pesos for 1958. Some 50% should be added to this 
estimate in view of the fact that Colombia decentralizes its public finances, 
with the departments having a monopoly over liquor, tobacco, and other taxes 
of less importance. 


The ministry of Public Works announced that, because of the financial 
crisis, the railroad from Puerto Berrio to the Atlantic coast will not be 
ready in 1959 as previously expected, but will probably take until 1961. 
Despite all these difficulties, industrial development continued with reason- 
able success and signs of eventual prosperity. Recent restrictions upon 
automobile assembly plants were to cease. They will soon be allowed to import 
supplies up to $2 million in order to assemble about 400 cars monthly at 
first, and to step up this rate in accordance with increases in demand. Two 
new factories have started production: one for locks, "Safe Colombiana S. A.," 
and one for copper windows. Both of them expect to supply the total require- 
ments of the national market. 


Oneof the most important measures of the year was advanced by Agriculture 
Minister Jorge Mejia Salazar. He proposed that all nonproductive large estates 
(latifundios) around towns be expropriated by the government and sold to 
peasants anxious to produce food for markets. The existence of large estates 
is not a fundamental problem in Colombia, which has nearly two million farms. 
Some of them, especially in Boyacd and Narifio, have become so small as to 
involve the disadvantages of the fragmentation into small holdings (mini- 
fundios). However, many of the best lands are still in the hands of rich 
owners who prefer to raise cattle instead of cultivating their lands by modern 
methods. It was considered that Mejia Salazar's measure may solve at least 
part of the nation's agricultural problems. The Minister also proposed that 
hills and eroded slopes be used only for controlled grazing, and that agri- 
culture be especially developed both in the low-lying plains and the high 
plateaus, through increased use of modern methods and equipment. 





In the field of culture, the Banco de la Reptblica made public its 
library of nearly 200,000 volumes, naming it for the library's late founder, 
Luis Angel Arango. Interesting collections include one which was assembled 
over a 30-year period by Colombian Ambassador Leopoldo Borda Roldan, in the 
most important languages of the world, and which was purchased from him. 


The military junta ordered that public works, buildings or institutions 
could no longer bear the name of any living person. This measure made it 
obligatory to remove the names that the dictators' cronies had given to 
thousands of bridges, roads, buildings, streets, districts, villages, and 
projects. 


The second annual meeting of Latin American Catholic prelates took place 
at Fémeque, a small village near Bogotd. Cardinal Jaime de Barros Camara, of 
Rio de Janeiro, was elected president for 1958. 
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ECUADOR 


A heated debate took place in the Chamber of Deputies in November when 
Luis Plaza Dafifn, deputy from Guayas and Frente Democrdtico Nacional (F.D.N.) 
party member, tried to make political capital out of last year's electoral 
campaign. Plaza Dafifn said that ex-President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra's 
former secretary had asked him to tell the Chamber that the present chief 
executive, Camilo Ponce Enriquez, had tried to assume the presidency unconsti- 
tutionally in July of 1956 while the Supreme Electoral Tribunal was still 
deciding who had won the election. Plaza Dafifn stated that Ponce Enriquez had 
asked Velasco Ibarra not to recognize the present legislators and to convene a 
separate Congress, inviting only former deputies and senators. Plaza Dafiin 
cited Rafael Arizaga Vega, Minister of the Interior under Velasco Ibarra, as 
witness of Ponce Enrfquez' unconstitutional proposal. Velasco Ibarra confirmed 
Plaza Dafin's accusations against Ponce Enriquez. Meanwhile, Ponce Enriquez 
replied that he and Velasco Ibarra had held conferences at the time in which 
it was proposed to call Congress into session in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Electoral Tribunal appeared to be disintegrating and a national crisis 
was in sight. 


Mayoralty election results from the principal cities generally showed 
heavy losses for the Conservatives, except in Portoviejo where the Conserva- 
tive candidate won. Returns from Quito, with only 12 rural districts pending, 
showed Frente Democrético Nacional candidate Carlos Andrade Marin with a 
sufficient lead to insure victory. In Guayaquil, Luis Robles Plaza, Con- 
centracidén de Fuerzas Populares Party candidate, won over both Socialist and 
Liberal opponents. In Machala, an independent won with Conservative support, 
while in Ibarra and Latacunga, Liberal candidates won overwhelmingly. In 
general the elections took place calmly with no incidents. 


The World Bank made a $600,000 loan on November 1 to improve the Empresa 
de Ferrocarriles del Estado with imported equipment and materials, and eight 
petroleum tank cars; in addition, it will pay for the services of experts in 
administrative procedures. The loan is for a four-year period at 6% and will 
be amortized by semi-annual payments from May 1959 to November 1961. The Bank 
has now lent a total of $33.6 million to Ecuador. Two loans, amounting to 
$23 million, were made for new roads and a highway maintenance program. Two 
others provided $10 million to expand electric generation and distribution 
capacity in the Quito area, where a severe power shortage has existed for 
several years. 


Ecuador's exports in the first nine months of 1957 were valued at $71.6 
million, being $7.87 million more than during the corresponding period of 
1956. Imports in the same period rose by $6.58 million to $69.4 million. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


President Manuel Prado resorted to a nationwide suspension of consti- 
tutional guarantees on November 8 for the first time during his 16 months in 
office, in order to control growing union agitation and "illegal" strikes. 
The suspension was approved by Congress on November 11 for 30 days. The 
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Chief Executive first suspended guarantees on November 4 only in the southern 
departments of Moquegua and Tacna because of disturbances at the port of Ilo 
by striking Toquepala copper miners who rioted, according to an official 
bulletin, and attempted to prevent a return to work. Two people were killed 
and six were wounded by police and units of the armed forces concentrated 
there to avert disorders. The 18-day strike, called to demand the reinstate- 
ment of a union leader and the dismissal of certain company officials, was 
broken up on November 9 when federal troops arrested the principal union 
leaders and occupied union headquarters. The Utah Construction Co. and the 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., the contractors removing the massive overburden at the 
ore body, agreed to retain the leaders of the strike involving some 6,000 
workers at the $200 million U.S.-owned Toquepala mine (H.A.R., IX: p. 490). 


The Toquepala unrest was the most serious in the current wave of strikes, 
but others also had to be broken. About 3,500 white collar and other workers 
of the Central Railway were idle more than two weeks, demanding a 20% increase 
in pay before they capitulated. The walkout of 1,600 employees caused a dis- 
ruption of bus service in the Lima area involving 34 bus lines and 409 buses. 
Service was resumed by members of the armed forces before the strike ended. 

A labor-management accord settled a strike for more pay of approximately 1,500 
workers at the Cartavio Sugar Refinery. Other sympathy manifestations had to 
be canceled for fear of reprisals. But national banking and commercial employee 
unions, strongest in Peru, held protest strikes in support of the railway 
workers, and members of Lima's Civil Construction Workers Union declared a 24- 
hour strike to support the Toquepala miners. The 7,000 postal and telegraph 
employees, whose sit-down strike preceded the others, were promised a Christmas 
bonus through a proposed December stamp sale, while wage negotiations were 
underway. Government authorities attributed the strikes to local agitators 

and to Communist infiltrators from Chile. The Ministry of Interior and Police 
presented to the Senate a six-point bill designed to repress Communism. 


Peruvian employers reportedly were planning a national campaign to pres- 
sure Congress to pass a law prohibiting common union membership, or joint 
action on the part of laborers and white collar workers belonging to the same 
industrial concern. The Employers' Association failed to obtain a repeal of 
a decree protecting trade union leaders against discharge as a result of trade 
union activity. But the employers did get Labor Minister Ricardo Elias 
Aparicio to issue an unprecedented governmental regulation prohibiting labor- 
ers and office workers from bdonging to the same union. Indignant unions held 
that the regulation was a violation of the International Labor Organization 
charter as well as of the Peruvian constitution. The Peruvian Confederation 
of Labor (C.T.P.) strongly protested to President Prado and threatened the 
nation with a general strike. This C.T.P. action caused the government to 
withdraw the controversial regulation. The Peruvian employers then accused 
the labor movement of "exercising dictatorship over the government." 


Brazilian Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares visited Lima late 
in November. Vanguardia called this the most important official Brazilian 
mission ever to visit Peru. That magazine beckoned Peruvians to follow the 
footsteps of l6th-century Francisco de Orellana into the Amazon basin, admit- 
tedly unknown but undoubtedly "latent with possibilities," to join Brazilians 
in completing the Conquest. Probably more readily realizable were the contem- 
plated free port for Peru at Belém do Parad; the exploitation of proved oil 
reserves covered in the new commercial and economic treaty; and eventually the 
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projected transcontinental highway. A joint commission was formed to pre- 
pare a broad, harmonious plan for economic cooperation. 


From Amazonian economics the Brazilian chancellor turned to diplomacy, 
submitting a series of specific proposals to the Peruvian Government aimed at 
a settlement of the still-festering 1952 Ecuadorean-Peruvian border question, 
for which Brazil has a special responsibility. The New York Times' Tad Szulc 
reported an awareness in both Lima and Quito of a need to settle the dispute 
so as to curtail burdensome military expenditures. Macedo Soares acted in his 
capacity as chairman of the 1942 peace agreement guarantor commission. The 
disputed territory, half as large as Haiti, is virtually uninhabited selva and 
mountains. A 1942 decision marked as international boundary the supposed 
Condor range crest. When the Cenepa River was discovered in 1947 where the 
range had been thought to exist, Ecuador called for an adjustment of the 
border to conform to the new watershed. Peru in 1956 refused an air survey 
proposal, and thus delayed a solution. 





Peruvian sources claimed that Brazil enthusiastically received and 
promised to support the Prado Doctrine, the "new look" in Peru's foreign 
policy (H.A.R., X: p. 482). Brazil, it was fancifully claimed, would support 
Lima as the headquarters for the "Latin Union," because of its historic and 
cultural traditions. A visiting newspaperman from Rio de Janeiro extended an 
invitation, on behalf of the new Brazilian Ambassador to Britain, publisher 
Assis Chateaubriand, for Peruvian political symbol Rail Haya de la Torre to 
visit Rio in December. Haya accepted and the Aprista organ La Tribuna stated 
that he would give two or three lectures. 


The September cabinet crisis had its sequel in November. Minister of 
Interior and Police Jorge Fernandez Stoll and Labor and Indian Affairs Minis- 
ter Ricardo Elias Aparicio were called before both the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies to defend their roles in the Toquepala affair. Four opposition 
motions, each demanding an investigation, were rejected. Partido Accidén 
Popular, the "official" opposition, asked in a night-long session of the 
Chamber for a censure of the cabinet in general and of Fernandez Stoll and 
Elias Aparicio in particular. Both ministers received nevertheless parlia- 
mentary votes of "renewed confidence.'' Banking employees declared the two 
ministers "enemies of the Peruvian workers" and called a half-day protest 
strike. The government warned the powerful Bank Employees Federation that 
steps would be taken to have it dissolved unless it stopped agitating. 
Treasury and Commerce Minister Juan Pardo Heeren, a wealthy industrialist and 
a favorite of the President (H.A.R., X: p. 482), was called before the 
Chamber of Deputies to explain the financial and economic policies of the 
government and also to review the administration measures designed to stabi- 
lize money and prevent.inflation. Although the Deputies approved of the 
Minister's 45-minute exposition, La Prensa, the country's economic watchdog, 
took issue with the Minister. The plan to increase production necessitaced 
a policy of public austerity and of encouragement to private initiative, a 
plan which, according to the newspaper, was diametrically opposed to the 
course followed by Pardo Heeren, in which interest rates are skyrocketing. 
La Prensa's column-long editorial blasted Congress-approved tax increases and 
suggested a radical change in the nation's economic orientation through an 
economic incentive policy based on tax exemptions and directed toward private 
enterprise. 
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Peru's enviable foreign exchange stability was in peril in November. The 
situation had not developed into a "crisis," but concern was expressed. During 
the first nine months of 1957 foreign exchange payments exceeded receipts by 
$22.4 million, as against a favorable surplus of $2.6 million for the same 
period in 1956. The total influx of exchange was up by $10.3 million, but 
expenditures were running $35.2 million ahead of January-September 1956. The 
draft sol/dollar export rate dropped from 19.07 soles in June to 19.20 soles 
to the dollar in November, having been as low as 19.50 soles at times. Govern- 
ment efforts to sustain the sol proved costly. The New York Times reported 
the Central Bank's gold and dollar reserves on November 1 to be only $8 mil- 
lion, having dropped by $11 million in the preceding 30 days. The Peruvian 
Government had not resorted to its $30 million stabilization fund, set aside 
for a dire emergency. Pressure on the sol resulted from lower prices on 
Peru's metals: lead, zinc, and copper represent about one-third of all 
exports. Zinc exports shot up to 18,000 tons in September, higher than the 
monthly average for the first five months of the year. Other nonferrous 
metals continued depressed; it was likely that more mines would be closed. 
Robert P. Koenig of the Cerro de Pasco Corporation and Senator Edgardo Portaro 
representing the Peruvian Mining Association appeared at the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission hearings that started on November 19 to defend the Peruvian stand 
against an increase in U.S. tariff rates on lead and zinc (H.A.R., X: p. 406). 
A New York Times editorial termed the arguments against the duty increase 
“powerful and persuasive." Additional pressure on the sol came from domestic 
demands for foreign goods. The commodity export outlook was darkened by 
forecasts of lower cotton and sugar crops. Cotton normally accounts for 
about 27% of total exports. Traditional cotton markets were endangered by 
the U.S. sale of surplus cotton. 





BOLIVIA 


A national crisis which developed during October (H.A.R., X: p. 546) 
erupted in violence on October 30 when demonstrators in Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra rioted against the federal government's intention under a new petroleum 
law to monopolize all royalties from nationalized oil fields, leaving none to 
the provinces. Rioters attacked federal government offices in Santa Cruz 
where they kidnapped three officials, beat up two others, and hacked a third 
to death in the public square. A nationwide state of siege was then imposed 
by Congress in an effort to restore normalcy in the resentful eastern prov- 
inces. Mobs, protesting the state of siege, "blockaded" government officials 
in Cochabamba and Montero and seized equipment belonging to the government oil 
monopoly. Army troops, mobilized to restore order in Santa Cruz, established 
a base at Guabira, 10 miles from the city. At least 30, including two army 
colonels, were arrested for complicity in an alleged secessionist plot to 
split off Santa Cruz province from the rest of Bolivia. The only prisoners 
identified by name were Colonels José Rivero and Carlos Fuentes. Three 
persons for whom warrants had been issued escaped arrest. They were Lieu- 
tenant Juan Olaechea, who fled to the Brazilian Consulate, Alfredo Candia, a 
former Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.) party member, and Mario 
j Gutiérrez, a leader of the opposition Socialist Falange Party. Santa Cruz 
residents sought to retain 11% of oil royalties for the provincial government, 
as under the old law. The government charged, in an obvious reference to 
neighboring Brazil, that "foreign-inspired" plotters were seeking to bring 
about the secession of Santa Cruz province. In the past few months, the press 
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had reported commentaries in the Brazilian press hostile to Bolivia. Brazil- 
ian newspapers were reported to have suggested that Brazil should take over an 
important part of the Santa Cruz-Corumb4 oil and railroad zone. 


The implied charge was indignantly denied by Brazilian Foreign Minister 
José Carlos de Macedo Soares in a press conference on November 1. The pro- 
government newspaper Didrio Carioca said that insinuations made in Bolivia 
that Brazil was implicated in the Santa Cruz separatist movement were "clear 
proof of Bolivia's intentions with regards to the oil agreement which up to 
now only Brazil has respected."" Friction between the two countries arose 
soon after Bolivia agreed in 1956 to implement the 1938 treaty under which 
Brazil was to join Bolivia in developing an eight million acre oil concession 
in Santa Cruz in return for building the Corumbd-Santa Cruz railway. Bolivia 
described the treaty as unworkable because after 20 years Brazil had done 
nothing about exploiting oil in the joint concession. President Hernan Siles 
Zuazo sent Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek a letter proposing that 
they meet at the border city of Corumb4, Mato Grosso to settle amicably the 
question of the treaty. Kubitschek suggested instead that their foreign 
ministers meet there. 








The crisis with Brazil made Bolivia very defense-conscious. Minister of 
Defense General Julio Prado, who sent Siles Zuazo his irrevocable resignation 
on October 27, attributed his decision to the violent attacks to which he had 
been subjected by the press under the protection of unrestricted freedom 
granted by Siles Zuazo. 


Gustavo Charcén, Foreign Minister under Gualberto Villarroel in 1943, 
was to be tried for treason for having supplied top-secret information to a 
Brazilian Congress committee investigating the oil dispute. The Bolivian 
Chamber of Deputies earlier voted to demand an investigation of Charcén's 
actions. According to La Nacién, Charcén was first suspected in Rio de 
Janeiro of betraying diplomatic secrets. 


Disillusioned by its experience with Brazil, Bolivia was turning more and 
more toward U.S. capitalists (one of whose representatives was Henry Holland), 
and with their help planned to start its petroleum explorations on a large 
scale beginning in 1959 upon completion of the 350-mile pipeline joining 
Sicasica with the Chilean port of Arica (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 129, 279, 572; 

IX: pp. 134, 441, 596; X: pp. 32, 87). The pipeline's capacity will be 
50,000 barrels daily. It will be built by Williams Brothers of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, who have already constructed pipelines in southern Bolivia connecting 
with Argentine pipelines. 


CHILE 


On November 3, President Carlos Ib4fiez joined South Korea's Syngman Rhee 
and West Germany's Konrad Adenauer in the ranks of octogenarian chief execu- 
tives. Ibdfiez' 80th birthday coincided with the fifth anniversary of his 
present term. The tributes paid to the President, however, were soon followed 
by controversy over his request for congressional authorization to visit the 
United States at the invitation of President Eisenhower. The Senate seemed 
ready to approve the request, but serious opposition developed in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The first hurdle, approval by the Foreign Affairs Committee, was 
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surmounted by a one-vote margin on November 20. The Radicals, Christian Demo- 
crats, and most Popular Action Front representatives in the Chamber announced 
their opposition to the proposed presidential journey. Luis Bossay, Radical 
presidential candidate, argued that a visit to the United States by Ibdiiez 
would prejudice the freedom of action of the new administration that would 
assume power in 1958. In support of Ibafiez, El Mercurio editorialized that 
the Chilean nation rather than an individual had accepted the U.S. invitation 
and that congressional resistance would be interpreted by U.S. public opinion 
as a disdainful rejection of an act of courtesy. The Liberal Party decision 
on November 22 to back the President insured a favorable majority in the 
Chamber. However, a heated debate took place when the matter came to the 
floor. Before a vote could be taken, the White House asked that the Ibdjiiez 
visit be postponed until early next year because of Eisenhower's mild stroke. 
The Chamber turned to other matters and left the issue unresolved. 


On November 28 Chile broke diplomatic relations with Venezuela. The move 
was provoked by the arrest by Venezuelan police of Jorge Basulto, civil 
attaché of the Chilean Embassy in Caracas. Basulto was held incommunicado 
four days, declared persona non grata, and ordered to leave the country 
within 24 hours. According to unofficial reports, Basulto discussed "certain 
intimate details of Venezuelan politics" at a diplomatic banquet. Another 
guest repeated this information in diplomatic correspondence reportedly opened 
by Venezuelan censors. When President Pérez Jiménez learned of the incident, 
Basulto was arrested. Although the Chilean Ambassador to Venezuela, Juan 
Casanova Vicuria, declared that the jailing of Basulto "was of no special 
importance," the reaction in Santiago was quite different. Chile lodged a 
formal note of protest demanding an explanation of Venezuela's flouting of 
diplomatic immunity. The recent Kelly case (H.A.R., X: pp. 484-5, 546-7) had 
left Chileans sensitive to peronista influence in their country. Some viewed 
the arrest of Basulto as retaliation by Pérez Jiménez and his refugee friend 
Juan Perén for Chile's jailing of peronista ex-officials. The Chilean parlia- 
ment reacted with strong indignation over the totalitarian treatment accorded 
Basulto. A Senate resolution on November 27 called for a full report on the 
case from the Foreign Minister. The next day the Foreign Ministry announced 
its decision to suspend relations. Venezuela, it was pointed out, had had 
five days in which to answer the Chilean protest and had not done so. El 
Mercurio suggested that the governments which have suspended relations with 
Venezuela (Uruguay, Argentina, Costa Rica, and Chile) should take the "Vene- 
zuelan case" i.e., Caracas-based "anti-democratic conspiracies," before the 
0.A.S. 


Conservative Party presidential candidate Jorge Alessandri urged a 
practical attack on inflation rather than "far-fetched political promises." 
He cited as an example his own newsprint firm where employee earning power 
was raised by increased productivity. Luis Bossay, Radical Party candidate, 
in an appeal to the left, advocated recognition of Communist China. He 
attacked "foreign interests which are making profits for their people at the 
expense of our misery." 


The Mayoress of Santiago for the past four years, Maria del Canto, re- 
signed for reasons of health. The President, who appoints the mayors of 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and Vifia del Mar, named Fernando Gorrona Véliz to 
succeed her. El Mercurio took this occasion to call for federal district 
status for the municipality of Santiago. The editorial deplored the situation 
in which the federal authority had been forced to take control of such 
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municipal functions as police, sanitation, and relief. Also cited was 
Santiago's lack of planning which has resulted in poor traffic control and 
peripheral expansion rather than central reconstruction. 


Chile's lagging tourist industry suffered approximately a 40% decline in 
1956-57 as compared with the 1955-56 season. Demands have been made for the 
establishment of a national governmental agency to promote tourism, but to 
date such proposals have not advanced beyond the treasury committee (Comisidén 
de Hacienda) of the Chamber of Deputies. A group of 25 executives from firms 
with a stake in tourism met in Santiago on November 18 to form the Chilean 
Corporation for the Promotion of Tourism, a private organization. Its 
precise objectives were to be made known at a later meeting. Meanwhile, a 
newly organized hotel group, Sociedad Hotelera Maori, announced plans for the 
development of Juan Ferndndez Island as a tourist attraction. The project was 
inspired by the island's history, notably the experiences of the marooned 
Scottish sailor Alexander Selkirk, whose story gave Daniel Defoe the basis for 
Robinson Crusoe. It was hoped that many romantics, particularly Americans, 
would want to visit Robinson Crusoe's "real" island. Development plans called 
for the construction of a prefabricated ''Tahitian''-village-style hotel and 
restaurant, restoration of the Spanish Fort, a replica of Selkirk's cabin, 
reforestation of eroded slopes, and planting of bananas and coconut palms. 








In a letter to Clotario Blest, president of the Central Unica de Traba- 
jadores Chilenos (CUTCH), Ibdfiez stated that he had sent urgent proposals to 
Congress for the enactment of bills fulfilling the promises made to CUTCH 
leaders in October (H.A.R., X: p. 547). In reply CUTCH congratulated the 
President on his good intentions, but indicated that the Left was becoming 
impatient because nothing concrete had been done. The letter added that the 
abrogation of the Koch-Y4fiez decree restricting union elections was within 
the discretionary power of the President. CUTCH still insisted on Chile's 
dismissing the Klein-Saks mission and on an adjustment of wages and salaries 
to meet the increased cost of living. At the end of the month Ibdifiez met 
with CUTCH leaders who reported that the President again promised to meet 
their requests. He undertook to sponsor a bill in Congress which would grant 
to labor the 20% "compensatory bonus" over which several strike threats had 
been made during the month. Minister of Hacienda Eduardo Urzua severely 
chided government employees for demanding more money when the nation's economy 
was so precarious on account of the decline in copper prices. 


Klein-Saks mission chief Prescott Carter admitted to a Chilean Congres- 
sional committee that the economic measures recommended by his group and 
implemented by the Chilean Government had worked great hardship on wage 
earners and that these measures did not yet appear successful in curbing 
inflation. He added, however, that he was confident of eventual success. 
Carter insisted that salary and wage increases for 1958 should not exceed 80% 
of the increase in the cost of living. He predicted that the price of copper-- 
currently 27¢ a pound--would be at least 30¢ by mid-1958. The government 
disclosed that the 1957 decline in copper revenue had resulted in an estimated 
budgetary deficit of 26.7 thousand million pesos, 9.5 thousand million more 
than anticipated. 
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When the Constitutional Assembly dissolved on November 14, all hope of 
basic reforms vanished. The 11 Conservative delegates who bolted in late 
October had flatly refused to return, leaving the quorum-less Assembly to 
spend its final two weeks in idle talk. Aramburu's desire for a constitution 
designed to prevent the re-emergence of dictatorship would go unrequited, but 
the Assembly had proved worth while in serving to clarify political currents 
by providing a stage upon which parties could parade their views. There was 
no doubt that the elections for the Assembly and the interest centered on its 
deliberations had given Argentina a valuable practice-run for the forthcoming 
general elections. 


On November 15, Aramburu definitely set February 23, 1958 as the date for 
national elections. He pointed out that, since the Assembly failed to devise 
a new electoral system, the old Sdenz-Pefia law would be followed. Minority 
parties protested because that system divided congressional seats between the 
two parties gaining the most votes (H.A.R., X: p. 550). Many observers were 
convinced that Ricardo Balbfn's Peoples’ Radical coalition (Unidén Civica 
Radical del Pueblo) would emerge sharing the new government with Arturo 
Frondizi's Intransigent Radicals (Unidén Civica Radical Intransigente). 


In addition to fixing the general election date, the provisional govern- 
ment ordered that provincial legislatures convene on March 17, 1958 to elect 
senators, and that the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies meet in preliminary 
session on March 31. Due to population increase, Argentina's new Chamber of 
Deputies would have 187 members compared with the 156 of the Perén era. 


With sights set on the February elections, political parties began to 
intensify their activities. The Christian Democrats selected Lucas Ayarragaray 
and Horacio Sueldo Luque as their presidential team. Venerable Alfredo 
Palacios accepted candidacy for the Socialists. Frondizi had for several 
months been the announced candidate for the Intransigent Radicals. While not 
official, it was assumed that Vicente Solano Lima would head the Popular Demo- 
cratic Conservative ticket, and that Balbin would stand for the Peoples' 
Radicals. Other hats were soon expected to be tossed into the ring, and 
campaigns promised to be energetic. 


The more than two million voters who cast blank ballots in the July As- 
sembly elections were due for intensive cultivation. Since the blank votes 
were considered to represent Perén's supporters, the ex-dictator again loomed 
large in the political panorama. It was alleged that Frondizi, Solano Lima, 
and Miguel Zavala Ortiz, one of the Peoples' Radical leaders, were secretly 
negotiating for Perén's support in the coming elections. Frondizi was re- 
portedly dealing with Juan William Cooke, ex-Perdén adviser now exiled in Chile; 
Solano Lima, with Perdén through an emissary; and Zavala Ortiz, with Perdn's 
last Interior Minister, Oscar Albrieu, who was released from prison by a 
general amnesty during November, along with the 90 other jailed peronista 
functionaries. A report that Frondizi had received Perén's promise to stay 
out of Argentina for four years in exchange for granting legal status to the 
outlawed peronista party suggested that Frondizi was the favorite. These 
maneuvers generated fears that the continuistas among Aramburu's military 
advisers would seize upon them to prove their point that the country was not 
ready for constitutional government. 
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In spite of continued complaints by union spokesmen that frozen wages 
and spiraling living costs were pauperizing workers, Aramburu's government 
appeared capable of holding the line against labor demands. The protracted 
communications strike terminated on November 7 when the telephone workers 
agreed to return to work if the government would release jailed workers, 
restore the union to legal status, and refrain from reprisals. Such a basis 
for settlement comprised none of the economic demands, and represented an 
almost complete defeat for the strikers. Increased wages were in store for 
some communications workers, but this depended on their adopting a 44-hour 
schedule in place of the current 32-34-hour work week. 


Peronista union leaders had used support of the communications strike, 
begun as a legitimate dispute in September (H.A.R., X: p. 489), as a rally- 
ing point for the abortive general strikes of September and October. The 
communications workers' situation was overshadowed by the general wave of 
unrest which ensued, but they felt the full force of government action. 
Leaders were jailed and the organization's legal status withdrawn, but the 
strike persisted, accompanied by severe damage to telephone and cable facili- 
ties due to sabotage and neglect. When the cable workers returned to work in 
October it was thought that the telephone union would soon capitulate. In- 
sisting that their strike was not politically motivated, they maintained their 
demands until November. Actually the strike was never fully effective, since 
police protection induced many workers to stay on the job. The resolution of 
the situation convinced many that Perén's influence on labor, though still 
strong, was no longer a threat to the provisional government. 


Aramburu's policy of holding the line on wages and of inducing business 
and industry to keep prices down by cutting into profits had some chance of 
success. Employer circles seemed optimistic that the 30-odd democratic trades 
and services unions whose followers slightly outnumbered the neo-peronista 
groups would cooperate with both government and business. Democratic Argen- 
tine union leaders headed by Francisco Pérez Leiros of the municipal workers 
on an official U.S. tour said that they Placed the attainment of liberty and 
democracy for Argentina ahead of the ambitions of the labor movement. In 
their opinion a sound labor movement could develop in no other way. 


Resistance by wholesalers to the government order that wholesale and 
retail prices of consumer goods be made public indicated something less than 
complete sympathy with one of Aramburu's schemes to control living costs, 
however. The government also called for representative citizen groups to act 
as volunteer price inspectors. Housewives and government functionaries as 
well as union leaders began looking at price tags in wholesale and retail out- 
lets, but there was some doubt that such inspection could be effective. As 
one union man put it, the government's plan was well-intentioned, but naive. 
He added that only a 30% wage increase would solve the workers' cost-of-living 
problem. The government gave earnest of its seriousness, however, by threaten- 
ing sanctions against recalcitrant wholesalers. 


Argentina's economic emissary to the United States, Carlos Coll Benegas, 
created something of a mystery upon his return to Buenos Aires early in 
November. He declared that the Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) had refused to 
consider a $60 million loan for purchase of railway equipment and one of 
$20 million to develop southern Argentine coal deposits in Rio Turbio. 
Eximbank officials, surprised at the disclosure, said that no such application 
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had been made to them. They insisted that Argentine problems would continue 
to receive favorable consideration. Joseph Newman, however, wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune that Eximbank president Samuel Waugh had assured Coll 
Benegas some months ago that he favored credits in addition to the $100 mil- 
lion granted in 1956 for rail equipment purchases. The article continued to 
say that when Coll Benegas was in Washington in October, he encountered a cold 
shoulder. According to Newman, the July decrees voiding the concessions of 
the European-owned power companies (H.A.R., X: pp. 381-2), as well as the 
previous nationalization of two small plants belonging to the American and 
Foreign Power Co., were responsible for Waugh's coolness. The Eximbank was 
not completely cold apparently; an additional $15 million of the 1956 credit 
was released to the private sector of the Argentine economy to stimulate in- 
vestment. It was apparent, however, that for the present no additional 
credits would be released to the Argentine Government. 





On November 25, the "Paris Club" blossomed into full flower when the 
final papers were signed. Argentina's Perén-incurred short-term commercial 
and official debts, amounting to nearly $500 million, to the 11 West European 
countries now adhering to the multilateral trade agreements treaty were con- 
solidated on 10-year terms at an average of 3 1/2% interest. Longer terms of 
payment at reasonable interest would allow Argentina to use more of its slim 
financial resources in the domestic economy. Some of the multilateral trade 
features of the treaty, originally negotiated in May 1956, had been operating 
for some time, but debt questions had proved difficult to handle (H.A.R., 

X: p. 551). Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Holland, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland comprised the "Club." Japan, a creditor to 
the extent of close to $63 million, did not enter the trade agreements, but 
consented to participate in the debt consolidation scheme. 


U.S. air power offered President Aramburu the dubious distinction of 
being the first head of state to break the sound barrier. He accepted the 
invitation to ride in an F-102 jet fighter proferred by the U.S. contingent 
sent to demonstrate the latest equipment during Argentina's 12th annual Aero- 
nautical Week. The Air Force gave Aramburu a 25-minute ride at over 800 miles 
per hour. Other Air Force planes which reportedly drove Sputnik off Argentine 
front pages were bombers, fighters, and troop carriers. Perhaps the most 
sensational show of U.S. strength was the 13-hour nonstop, nonrefueled flight 
from Massachusetts to Buenos Aires by General Curtis LeMay in a KC-135 jet 
Stratotanker, followed closely by the nonstop, in-flight-refueled roundtrip of 
six B-52 jet bombers. Aramburu received a friendly letter from President 
Eisenhower carried by LeMay. Aramburu made a congratulatory reply which was 
delivered when LeMay returned nonstop to the United Scates. 


All was not friendliness on other fronts. Henry Holland was an American 
delegate to the biennial conference of the Inter-American Bar Association in 
Buenos Aires. During one of the sessions, student demonstrators showered the 
conferees with leaflets demanding that Holland go home. The students con- 
demned him because while Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, he had hailed Perdén as "a great American and a great Argentine." 
Holland declined to make a statement. The Bar Association meeting failed to 
reach agreement, incidentally, on the question of offshore sovereignty. West 
coast republics were adamant in favor of a 200-mile limit in contrast to firm 
U.S. insistence on the three-mile limit. 
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Argentina's post-Perén policy of full cooperation in Inter-American af- 
fairs was paying off in added prestige. On November 20, Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States Eduardo A. Garcia was elected chairman of the 
Council, the governing body of the Organization. 


URUGUAY 


Luis Batlle Berres, former Uruguayan President and now a member of the 
National Council, and retired General Juan Pedro Ribas, Defense Minister in 
1955, fought a duel on November 22, in which both men were slightly wounded, 
Batlle Berres in the right arm and Ribas in the right hand. According to the 
rules of a court of honor, the duel ended after the first blood was drawn. 
Dueling is legal in Uruguay. The feud resulted from open letters by Ribas 
printed in Accion criticizing the appointments of military commanders by the 
present government headed by the National Council and its President Arturo 
Lezama. Ribas charged also that he had been followed and kept under sur- 
veillance by the police. Th: present Minister of Defense, Ratil Gaudin, told 
the Senate that Ribas' accusation was untrue. Both Batlle Berres and Gaudin 
supported the appointments of military commanders by the government, and 
Gaudin reported there was no unrest or displeasure over the appointments in 
the army. Even more remarkable than the duel itself was the fact that Accién, 
which printed Ribas' criticisms, is owned by Batlle Berres. 


José A. Mora was re-elected Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States (0.A.S.) on November 14. The 0.A.S. council unanimously ap- 
proved the full 10-year term for the former Ambassador to the United States. 
Mora is the third Secretary General of the 0.A.S. When Carlos Davila of 
Chile died in 1955, Mora succeeded him as temporary Secretary General. His 
official duties will begin on May 18, 1958. 


A conference of Italian ambassadors to Latin America met in Montevideo 
late in November for the purpose of strengthening relations with the various 
republics. Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella presided. 


The U.S.-owned Swift and Artigas (Armour) meat-packing companies an- 
nounced that they would close their Montevideo plants on December 20, leaving 
some 12,000 jobless. The decision was taken by the directors of the two 
companies in Chicago, because of the increased difficulties of operating in 
socialistic Uruguay. The companies cited the livestock shortage brought 
about by controlled prices and the smuggling of cattle into Brazil (H.A.R., 
X: p. 434), the continual labor problems, such as the 15,000-worker strike 
begun on November 23 by members of the Autonomous Federation of Meat Workers 
(Federacién Auténoma de la Carne) to obtain unemployment benefits, and the 
monopoly of local available cattle by the government Frigorifico Nacional. 
Batlle Berres in Accién blamed the Uruguayan people, charged cattlemen with 
engaging in contraband year after year of some 350,000 cattle, and warned the 
workers creating labor disturbances that they were victimizing themselves. 

He added that the country needed the foreign packing plants to help bolster 
the economy, and that both consumers and cattlemen would suffer as a result 
of the packers' decision to leave the country. 


Tne National Government finally announced the authorization necessary to 
import 60,000 cattle from Argentina (H.A.R., X: pp. 434 and 491), but 
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negotiations were halted after Argentina demanded dollars instead of pesos in 
payment. In the Montevideo market, only 12,000 head were slaughtered in 
September, as against 32,000 in August, and some 64,000 in July. One reason. 
for the drop was the 15.4 million pesos owed the ranchers by the Frigorifico 
Nacional (H.A.R., X: p. 383). 


Wool export stoppage and consequent near-paralysis in foreign trade did 
not appear to have been ended by the government's decree issued November 12 
permitting wool exporters to obtain a larger percentage of foreign exchange 
on the free market, because the producers were not satisfied with the size of 
the increase granted (H.A.R., X: p. 554). Estimated wool production for the 
1957-58 season was 209 million pounds, a 20% increase over last season's 
174 million pound clip, Uruguay's first production rise since the 1953-54 
season. Holdover lambs, thought to have been as high as four million above 
normal, caused this estimated increase. Shipments to the Netherlands, Uru- 
guay's largest customer, dropped to 51,856 bales from 71,291 bales in the 
1955-56 season for both raw wool and wool tops. The wheat harvest, which 
began in November, had been unofficially forecast as high as 36.7 million 
bushels, which would be about 80% above the small 1956 production. 


Representatives from Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay held the fifth 
gathering since 1946 to discuss means of constructing a hydroelectric project 
on the Rio Uruguay. The 31 delegates urged their respective governments to 
take a stand on their recommendations to act quickly for their mutual benefit. 


The import-export exchange market, closed by the Banco de la Reptblica 
on October 17 (H.A.R., X: p. 554) was reopened in November by the National 
Council. During the closed-market period, the Bank received offers of loans 
from three different institutions, including one from the Bank of London and 
South America. 


PARAGUAY 


President Alfredo Stroessner, who became president in a 1954 coup (H.A.R., 
V: No. 5) and legalized his power in a one-candidate election (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 7), was unanimously named for a second term by the ruling Colorado 
Party in its new $250,000 headquarters on November 10. Since opposition par- 
ties were banned, Stroessner was scheduled to be elected in February 1958 and 
to start a new term August 15, 1958, the day of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, patroness of Asuncién. 


Paraguay was condemned by the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) 
for press censorship (H.A.R., X: p. 555). An IAPA committee meeting in Lima 
called several Paraguayan newsmen before it. They admitted under intensive 
questioning that La Tribuna, Paraguay's only independent newspaper, had not 
published political editorials for the last 15 years. They reported that the 
newspaper Patria, organ of the governing Colorado Party, was the only paper 
allowed to publish political information. Another group of newsmen sent a 
letter containing newspaper clippings from Clorinda, opposite Asuncién, along 
with other information describing the situation of the press in recent years, 
stating that Clorinda's daily was not allowed to circulate in Paraguay because 
it contained news from Argentina critical of Paraguay's dictatorship. Clorinda 
lies directly across the Paraguay River from Asuncidén in Argentina. 
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Special Japanese envoy to South America Michisuke Sugi reported that 
Paraguay was interested in buying 10 Japanese ships for $12 million and a 
floating dock for vessels up to 280 feet long. Sugi, president of Osaka's 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, said that if Japan accepted the liberal 
terms proposed by Asuncion, Paraguay would raise its present quota for 
Japanese immigrants from 2,000 to 5,000 annually for the next 30 years. 
Sugi reported that the Paraguayan Government preferred artisans and factory 
workers from Japan rather than farmers. He added that he would recommend 
to Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi the establishment of an immigration center 
on 9,800 hectares offered rent-free by Paraguay. Situated northeas: of 
Asuncion on the new highway leading to Brazil, the land was previously used 
by the Army. 


The new Paraguayan Airways Service (PAS) inaugurated regular service 
between Asuncién and Buenos Aires with a CW-20 commuter plane last month. 
PAS planned to operate service for passengers, mail, and cargo using C-46's, 
and hoped to branch out in December with Super-G Constellations and two 
routes to the United States and Canada. It is owned 52% by Paraguayans and 
48% by "foreigners,'' the latter reportedly being president Linneu Gomes of 
Brazil's Real Aerovias, although this was denied. PAS hoped to get financing 
from some New York banks, with the Paraguayan Government signing the guaran- 
tees. 


The Central Bank of Paraguay ruled that private capital investments in 
the form of imports of equipment authorized under the foreign investment law 
were exempt from prior deposit requirements established for imports in 
general (H.A.R., X: p. 435). 


BRAZIL 


As Brazil's currency weakened to its all-time low of 96 cruzeiros per 
dollar, the prestige of President Juscelino Kubitschek and Finance Minister 
José Alkmin fell correspondingly and that of S&o Paulo state's financial 
watchdog and wizard rose. Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, 47, is Secretary 
of Finance of Sao Paulo, the state which produces about 40% of Brazil's taxes 
and gross national product. Sado Paulo has long complained that Alkmin and 
Kubitschek spend vast sums taxed out of Sao Paulo in Minas Gerais and the 
"poorhouse" Northeast, from which several million young workers and peasants 
have migrated since 1940 to S&o Paulo's factories and fazendas. Partial 
Paulista revenge has been to increase its sugar-growing to the point of 
competing severely with the less efficient Nordeste's sugar industry, the 
economic prop of that overpopulated region. Carvalho Pinto has in less than 
three years worked a miracle in the long-chaotic finances of Sado Paulo. 


Named by Governor Janio Quadros, Carvalho Pinto plunged into financial 
reforms with the same incredible efficiency and brilliance with which he 
cleaned up the financial mess found by Quadros when he became mayor of 
Brazil's fastest-growing city, now bulging with a congested, poorly-served 
population of over 3 million. Without Carvalho Pinto's housecleaning, both 
city and state (population over 11 million) would be in the same bad situation 
as the rest of Brazil. 
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Carvalho Pinto, according to Visdo's November 22 cover-story, is 
Quadros’ reluctant, apolitical candidate to succeed him as governor. Quadros 
recently began taking his professorial (long teacher of finance at Sd&o Paulo's 
Catholic University) ally to political gatherings where Carvalho Pinto showed 
oratorical talent. He has been called "Sdo Paulo's Salazar!’ who should be 
invited to save all Brazil from bankruptcy. His achievement was to balance the 
1956-57 Sao Paulo state budget for the first time (save only in 1943-44) since 
1906, when his great-uncle Francisco Rodrigues Alves concluded his fruitful 
services as Governor of Sado Paulo and President of Brazil. 


If War Minister Henrique Lott were persuaded by his powerful army faction 
and key sectors of the sick Brazilian economy to seize power (a possibility 
increasingly mentioned for 1958), many would rejoice if Carvalho Pinto became 
Minister of Finance. Apparently Quadros’ health makes him uninterested in the 
Presidency. Observers have long felt that federal finances also need "Doctor" 
Carvalho Pinto's medicine, namely tightening poor tax collections; consoli- 
dation of the huge public debt on better terms; curbs on waste, graft, and 
favoritism; allocation of more funds to states, municipios and social welfare 
and retirement agencies--all generally starved for years. Carvalho Pinto 
enabled Sado Paulo soundly to finance the biggest program of public works in 
its history, with punctually paid contractors granting discounts. Even public 
functionaries and teachers now get paid on time. The Banco do Estado de Sado 
Paulo has expanded hugely in resources and productive loans to all sectors of 
the economy. Altogether, Quadros and Carvalho Pinto as a team seemed to be 
growing in national prestige as Kubitschek and Alkmin steadily lost popularity. 


Carvalho Pinto broke his 19-year record of nonpartisan public service by 
denouncing as unsound Alkmin's plan to issue federal "rotating bonds" to 
finance the mountainous national deficit. Carvalho Pinto's chief task in Sado 
Paulo had been cleaning up the hundreds of millions of dollars worth of Sado 
Paulo state “rotating bonds" of the late 1940's and 1950's, irresponsibly 
issued by Governor Adhemar de Barros, now mayor of Sao Paulo, Juscelino and 
Alkmin sought congressional approval of 30,000 million cruzeiros worth of 
Treasury notes to keep things going and to finance their Social Democratic 
Party (Partido Social Democrdtico, P.S.D.) congressional campaigns and Alkmin's 
bid to become governor of Minas Gerais. 


Kubitschek and Quadros, reportedly unfriendly in October, met with ap- 
parent amicability to ratify the choice of Professor Francisco Cardoso de Melo 
Neto, bank president and political figure of Sao Paulo, to succeed Eurico 
Sales of Espirito Santo as director of the important Superintendency of Money 
and Credit (SUMOC). Early in November Sales had succeeded Nereu Ramos of 
Santa Catarina who suddenly quit his key political cabinet post of Minister 
of Justice to return to the vice-presidency of the Senate. Ramos had promised 
months ago to quit his cabinet post if his harmony efforts failed within the 
P.S.D. and with Vice President Jo&o Goulart's Brazilian Labor Party (Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileiro, P.T.B.). Nevertheless Nereu's resignation hurt govern- 
ment morale and the unstable political equilibrium. Goulart and the P.T.B. 
showed their strength by persuading the President at month's end to sign, 
despite having sworn to veto, the over-generous law in nearly bankrupt Brazil 
granting bank employees 80% of the pay level of their last three years on 
retiring after only 30 years or at age 55. In October 1958, congressmen as well 
as many governors and mayors will be elected, and politics was behind the 
bank employees bill and Goulart's pressure on Juscelino. Goulart then 
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promised similar lush treatment to most other workers, as propertied Brazil- 
ians shuddered. Worse was threatened by Goulart's leader Fernando Ferrari of 
Rio Grande do Sul in the Chamber of Deputies. There Ferrari quoted the 
investigation and report of the National Commission on Agrarian Policy to hit 
latifundists and their many congressional spokesmen for "social ostrichism" 
over recent rural violence in Alagoas, Minas Gerais, and Parand. Ferrari 
hoped to debate and improve his bill im the special session of Congress 
called for early 1958. It might win rural P.T.B. votes later. 


The Parand legislature studied a bill to create a state colonization 
agency to replace avaricious land companies which had dubious title and had 
been bilking and shooting up many of the thousands of modest homesteaders 
around Clevelandia (H.A.R., X: p. 557). Another bill proposed that Paran4é 
sell farms cheaply to men cultivating them for over a year. 


Despite the rising resentment of his tight credit policy, Alkmin suc- 
ceeded in consolidating the customary political power inherent in the Finance 
Minister's post. He retained the strong support of the Young Wing of the 
P.S.D. A strong Minister of Finance can become virtually a superminister, 
observed Visdo, even fighting for months the business interests of mighty Sao 
Paulo. The Santos Commercial Association took the unprecedented step of de- 
nouncing Alkmin's policies in a memorial to Kubitschek, accusing him of 
injuring Brazil's economy and trying with the federal Brazilian Coffee Insti- 
tute to favor certain brokers and turn planters against other brokers. The 
Association accused Alkmin and cronies of corruption. Juscelino and Alkmin 
were apparently forced to retreat slightly, agreeing to study big individual 
hardship cases. But credit-starved companies from Sao Paulo and Rio Grande 
do Sul in particular found themselves being worn out waiting in Finance 
Ministry anterooms. The gatchos resented the Bank of Brazil's refusal to 
grant higher wheat guarantee prices because it profited from painfully low 
guarantee prices. Kubitschek was faced by a threatened revolt against the 
traditionally strong P.S.D. position in Vargas' state, which might insure a 
P.T.B. victory there. 


Top Paulista daily O Estado de S&o Paulo, Vis&o, and Rio's influential 

. Correio da Manha grew gloomier about the Kubitschek regime's capacity to 
prevent the national drift toward disaster. An O Estado editorial deplored 
the "moral disintegration" rampant in Brazil, including Sao Paulo's famed 
seedbed of leaders, the Law School, now infiltrated ty the same dishonesty as 
Brazilian life and government. The editorial demanded the ousting of hordes 
of rascals and a return to honesty and patriotism. Veteran foreign residents 
shared Brazilian pessimism over budgetary deficits; printing press money was 
feeding inflation and new rounds of price and wage increases were inevitable. 
Many more began doubting that Juscelino could complete his term or last until 
the April 1960 date set to inaugurate Brasilia. Even the newspaper in 
Kubitschek's native "museum city" of Diamantina criticized his weakness. 
National restlessness grew, causing the flight of Brazilian capital, which 
led to the all-time cruzeiro low of 96 per dollar. Part of the disastrous 
drop was ascribed to profit remittances by Ford and other big U.S. branch 
factories. 








Symptomatic of the deteriorating situation were outbreaks of armed 
forces violence in Rio against two police precincts, one but a block from 
Kubitschek's offices in Catete Palace. He called the three military ministers 
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in to demand quick punishment of 60 air force men who assaulted a police 
station where a comrade had been taken for attempted rape. It was the second 
such incident in three weeks. It was followed by a clash between sailors and 
police arresting prostitutes. 


More serious was the continuing resentment of Kubitschek and Lott in the 
navy and air force. As a gesture against them, 10 air lieutenant colonels 
and majors boycotted an air force ceremony and were disciplined. Vis&do wrote, 
"If Kubitschek still has any illusions about inter-service rivalries and re- 
sentments, this episode should open his eyes to the precarious state of Air 
Force officer discipline and disrespect for the President and the three mili- 
tary ministers. It is to be hoped that the ranks and noncommissioned officers 
are not infected with indiscipline." 


Lott stayed away from the second anniversary of his November 11 "anti- 
coup" assuring the inauguration of Kubitschek. Lott was suggested for Presi- 
dent before a crowd mobilized by Communists at a Nationalist Front observation 
of the anniversary. He earned much praise for courageously turning his back 
on political considerations such as marked November 11, 1956, with the 
presentation to him of a golden sword. In his order of the day on November 25, 
anniversary of the bloody 1935 Communist revolt, Lott blasted Communism in the 
face of popular admiration for the Soviet sputniks and the bid of Luis Carlos 
Prestes and the Brazilian Communist Party for legality in the 1958-60 elections. 


Oppositionists and others who claim that Lott's remaining as War Minister 
perpetuates dangerous service resentments agreed that the next strongest 
general is Odilio Denys, who at 65 must retire on his next birthday on Febru- 
ary 17, 1958, unless named War Minister. The choice of a successor to Lott in 
the next year or so was regarded as a major political problem. Lott might 
simply decline to be dropped. 


The tough colonels' group and Movimento Militar Constitucionalista 
(M.M.C.) was rumored considering joining the "realistic wing" of the opposition 
National Democratic Union (Unido Democrdtica Nacional, U.D.N.) led by General 
and Senator Juraci Magalh&’es. Oppositionists said October's major strike in 
Sao Paulo was a better indication of rising living costs than optimistic claims 
by Kubitschek. The President's loss of respect and civil authority made it 
all the harder for his government to cope with armed forces splits and indisci- 
pline. With Juscelino spending so much energy promoting his pet new capital 
project, many feared the development of a political power vacuum into which 
Lott might be pushed before 1960. 

Brasilia began suffering severe criticism for taking funds from schools, 
social services and public works to relieve mass misery in the big cities. 
P.S.D. politicians feared that Brasilia meant fewer vote-getting projects. 
Defenders of the new capital said the sale of lots made it self-financing, as 
prosperous Brazilians are great speculators in urban real estate. Tad Szulc 
sent an optimistic story to the New York Times full of the raw frontier feel 
of Brasilia under construction in dust or mud. Brasilia is a bright dream to 
millions of inflation-ridden Brazilians who with Juscelino hope its con- 
struction will insure the development of transportation into the southern 
reaches of empty AmazOnia. Despite official frowns and being banned from 
radiocasts, the new samba "I Won't Move to Brasilia" swept pre-Carnival Rio. 
Few of Rio's estimated 300,000 mostly part-time federal functionaries like 
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the idea of leaving the gay life and matchless beaches of the world's most 
beautifully located city. This would enable Kubitschek to retire a majority 
of sinecurists. It was claimed that only 30,000 functionaries would suffice 
to man the ministries when they transfer to the Gofas plateau. 


The Vargas-originated government operation of five radio stations in 
Rio and censorship of all Brazilian broadcasting was gladly retained by the 
Kubitschek government, which is nevertheless careful to permit full freedom 
of the press. For this Juscelino was praised by the Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA). The government wishes to maintain control over the five 
broadcasting stations and nationwide network rights because far more voters are 
reached by radio than by the small-circulation press, in view of mass illiter- 
acy, poverty, and ignorance. Opposition press and congressmen continued to 
denounce majority abuse of radio controls and to demand passage of Deputy José 
Prado Kelly's radio reform bill. Some Cariocas quipped that the learned 
lawyers of the rather ineffectual U.D.N. in Congress kept their revenge 
tactics of delaying money bills and their debate at too lofty a level. The 
U.D.N. was thought to be bluffing about boycotting the 1958 elections unless 
the bill passed granting them adequate access to the air waves. A boycott 
might however give the M.M.C. and Lott an excuse to take over, some feared. 
The P.S.D. reminded Brazil of how Carlos Lacerda's crowd in August 1954 used 
press and radio to drive Vargas to suicide. 


The Chamber had been slow in voting the 1958 budget. There was an 
annoying scramble in the Senate to pass it within the constitutionally pre- 
scribed time limit of November 30 without which the 1957 budget would have to 
be made to do in 1958. The Chamber angrily threw out last-minute Senate 
amendments and rushed the budget through, Principal publications voiced sus- 
picion about the effort of dozens of congressional mediocrities sure of 
defeat to amend the Constitution and extend congressional terms. The Senate 
lost one of its best sound economy advocates and most eloquently pro-American 
figures, publisher and international gad-about Assis Chateaubriand. The 
slander suit against him of S&o Paulo industrialist Ermirio de Morais having 
ended, Chateaubriand after months of postponement flew to London to become 
ambassador. 


Lacerda failed to attend in October the IAPA annual meeting in Washing- 
ton. He was expected to appear and denounce the Kubitschek regime and the 
Supreme Court's surprise, unanimous decision that the case of journalist Joao 
Duarte Filho was a Security Law rather than a Press Law violation. The press 
was alarmed lest the decision give the government and Lott what they had 
vainly sought in 1956--a constitutional amendment or a law to punish journal- 
ists severely for security violations and for slandering generals and top 
officials, drastically curbing Brazil's postwar press freedom. Lott, whom 
Lacerda's vitriolic Tribuna da Imprensa constantly branded a "traitor," had 
long pressed for such curbs. 


Lacerda continued planning U.D.N. 1958-60 campaign strategy with Senator 
Juraci Magalhaes. Gadfly deputy Lacerda early in November, after noting 
Soviet sputnik victories, hit U.S. Secretary of State Dulles for "failure to 
understand Latin American needs," and thereby helping Communist propaganda. 
Magalhades warned of the increased Communist activity and danger in Latin 
America just as Dulles, when asked about Senator Olin Johnston's report on 
Communism in Latin America, dismissed the Red threat on the grounds that the 
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1954 Caracas pact barred any Communist-created regime in the Americas. State 
Department officials followed Dulles' lead in shrugging off Senator Johnston's 
embarrassingly pro-Trujillo and Red-scare report of his senate security sub- 
committee, which threatened to investigate in 1958 the Communist menace in 
Latin America (See DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). Brazilian labor leaders learned 
through Serafino Romualdi's A.F.L.-C.1.0. bulletin of his reply to Dulles. 
Romualdi told the Catholic Association for Peace in Washington in the presence 
of Brazilian Bishop Eugenio Araujo Salas of Natal that Communists are danger- 
ously infiltrating trade unions in Brazil and Spanish America. He said the 
October strike in Sao Paulo "showed unmistakable signs of Communist pene- 
tration." Romualdi called on management to abandon company unions and accept 
free, independent unions as the best defense against Communism. The same 
week, Admiral Carlos Pena Boto praised U.S. science as superior to Soviet 
sputniks. His Brazilian Anti-Communist Crusade scheduled a downtown protest on 
the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik overthrow of the democratic regime of 
Alexander Kerensky, but was rained out. 


Brazil's dispute continued with Bolivia over the big 1938 oil concession 
in restless Santa Cruz province (H.A.R., X: p. 558). On November 12 
Kubitschek told his weekly press conference that he had not accepted President 
Herndn Siles Zuazo's suggestion to meet him at Corumbd4, Mato Grosso, but felt 
that their foreign ministers could confer there fruitfully. Rio resented 
angry charges in La Paz that Brazilians had a hand in the recent separatist 
movement in Santa Cruz (See BOLIVIA). U.D.N. Deputy Newton Carneiro charged 
that "the comings and goings of Henry F. Holland create an ugly situation in 
the Bolivian oil negotiations" because the former State Department official 
allegedly represented U.S. "oil trusts" coveting Bolivian oil. Earlier 
lawyer Holland had denied this, but his trips to South America for U.S. hotel 
interests also drew attacks in Buenos Aires. 


The one formula capable of permitting Petrobrds a role in joint develop- 
ment of oil in Santa Cruz was reportedly vetoed by powerful army colonels and 
the M.M.C., which nationalistically objected to private Brazilian companies 
drilling in Bolivia, even though they would turn their oil over to Petrobras 
as it entered Brazil. Nationalistic Brazilian insistence on state socialism 
through Petrobrds and on dollar-starved Bolivia's changing its law stipulating 
efficient private oil development was termed "imperialism" by realistic Brazil- 
ian publications, which asked "Who is running Brazil, Juscelino or the M.M.C.?" 
Observers feared Bolivian patience would soon end, costing Brazil, "intoxi- 
cated with nationalism," the oil concession for which Brazil had in effect 
paid more than $20 million by building the Madeira-Mamoré Railway in 1907-13. 
The 1938 treaty transferred Brazil's rights under the 1903 Acre and Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway treaty to Santa Cruz province. For constructing a Bolivian 
‘rail outlet to Santos, where Bolivia enjoys free port privileges, Brazil ob- 
tained the oil concession now in dispute. 


Realization of the likely loss of this concession may have led Foreign 
Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares during his November visit in Lima to 
negotiate in the trade treaty signed there for Ganso Azul oil to be taken by 
barge down the Amazon to the new Petrobras refineries at Manaus and Belém. 
Macedo Soares, conscious of Brazil's tradition of constructive diplomacy, 
urged Peru and small, bitter Ecuador to resolve their old frontier tension 
and convert useless arms expenditures into economic development funds (See 
PERU). 
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Brazil's veteran Ambassador to Buenos Aires, Jodo Carlos Muniz, after 
conversations at the nuclear conference in Vienna, announced Argentine- 
Brazilian collaboration in atoms-for-peace research and prospecting for 
minerals. Brazil began negotiating a pact for British atomic reactors, fuel 
and technical personnel similar to its U.S. atomic pact. U.S. missile- 
tracking station officers entertained Brazilian reporters in an effort to get 
facts about U.S.-Brazilian cooperation on Noronha to the public, countering 
the campaign of nationalistic emotionalism and falsehoods in many dailies. 
Three deputies of a congressional committee investigating U.S.-Brazilian 
defense ties visited Noronha and reported that Brazilian sovereignty was 
being respected. 


After citing a University of Kansas symposium on economic anti-American- 
America lost $500 million in lower U.S. prices for its exports while paying 
perhaps $150 million more than in 1956 for U.S. imports. As the United 
States gets richer, Brazil grows poorer, and U.S. loans do not help much, 
said the resentful Paulista paper. Washington should support a Latin Ameri- 
can or world organization to stabilize raw materials prices. Earlier, O 
Estado blamed World Bank president Eugene Black's tight loan policies and 
"“moralizing Puritanism" for his failure to help Brazil narrow the gap between 
its per capita income of about $165 and the U.S. per capita income of over 
$2,200. 





Extensive government spending, wage raises, and large-scale government 
buying of coffee continued to burden the national economy. Economies and 
controls were suggested, but Kubitschek said that price controls at this 
time by the Price Control Board (Comiss&o Federal de Abastecimento a Precos, 
COFAP) would be "unwise." Using figures from the Gettlio Vargas Foundation, 
the President claimed that prices had been lowered recently in most Brazilian 
cities, and that the cost of living had increased only 3.4% in 1957, compared 
with 17.3% in 1956. Observers saw the October wage increases sending prices 
up again. Many workers granted increases were still dissatisfied. Some rise 
in food prices was noted, due to higher import duties under the 1957 tariff. 
Imported barbed wire, caustic soda, and tar showed increases of 23%, 29%, and 
.40%, respectively. Kubitschek said that steel production should reach 3.2 mil- 
lion tons and automobile production 130,000 units in 1960, making possible 
exportation of the latter to Spanish America. 


It was disclosed that 2,000 million cruzeiros were put into circulation 
in October, and it was estimated that another 6,000 million would be issued 
before the year's end. There was a deficit of 23,000 million cruzeiros by 
the end of September, in spite of an 18% rise in the money supply for the 
first nine months of 1957. Within this period there was a 27% increase in 
volume of exports, but cruzeiro revenue fell 5%, dollar revenue 13.8%. SUMOC 
revealed that as of June 30, 1957 the national debt was $2,272 million, an 
increase of $184.9 million over the January 1 figure. The largest item was 
$1,463 million for financing special projects and for obligations of the Bank 
of Brazil, including interest. The drop in export income (H.A.R., X: p. 559) 
had made Brazil draw heavily on her gold and foreign exchange reserves. By 
July, reserves stood at $414 million, compared with $612 million at the end 
of 1956. The New York Journal of Commerce speculated that the decline 
probably continued through September, since the Brazilian Government borrowed 
$375 million from the International Monetary Fund in October. 
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Meanwhile the government was trying to promote foreign trade, especially 
with Spanish America. Macedo Soares, who had gone to Uruguay on a similar 
errand earlier, went to Lima to talk over a new trade agreement. He also ap- 
pointed the Brazilian members to the Brazilian-Paraguayan commission and to 
the new Brazilian-Chilean trade commission of which Antonio Corréa do Lago, 
head of the Commercial Division of the Foreign Ministry, was made Brazilian 
chairman. Among his advisers were representatives of the Brazilian Coffee 
Institute, of business and of industry. Brazil hoped to raise its exports to 
Chile from $11 million to $20 million yearly. Exports consist mostly of 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, and maté. 


The SUMOC approved expansion of the Companhia Ferro e Ago de Vitéria in 
conjunction with Ferrostahl A.G. of Essen. The German company will provide 
funds and technical help for anew mill at Cariacica. Expected production by 
1960 was 100,000 tons yearly of laminated steel. Krupp finally got federal 
permission to proceed with plans for locomotive and heavy truck plants at 
Jundiai, S&o Paulo (H.A.R., X: p. 559). The Gardner-Denver Company opened 
its new compressed air™achinery plant on the Rio-Sdo Paulo Highway. The 
company, long in Brazil, makes equipment used in roadbuilding and mining. 


The President inaugurated the Remington Rand plant in Rio, the first 
Brazilian typewriter plant; its capacity will be 36,000 units annually. 
Celulose e Papel Fluminense, outside Rio at Baixada Grande, state of Rio, 
announced plans for a paper mill using local bagasse. Yearly production 
would be 2 million tons of cellulose. All the equipment would be manufactured 
by the Industria Mecd4nica Cavallari of Sado Paulo. 


According to the Sao Paulo Industrial Federation, Brazil was the fourth 
largest producer of sewing machines in the world in 1957, and might soon 
export them. Production was 350,000 units in 1957, and would be 400,000 in 
1958. 


Petrobrdés called attention to the fact that the 51 million barrels of oil 
produced or refined in the country in 1957 saved Brazil $180 million in 
foreign exchange. The company drilled a very modest 86,708 meters from Janu- 
ary to September 15957, up from 52,124 meters for the same period of 1956. 
Verified oil reserves were estimated at 348 million barrels; in 1955 the 
estimate was only 25 million. Plans were made to break ground in December 
for a new oil refinery at the town of Duque de Caxias, outside Rio. The 
90,000 barrel-a-day refinery would be constructed at a cost of $30 million by 
Foster, Wheeler Inc. of the United States. 


SUMOC revealed that foreign capitalists invested $401 million in Brazil 
in 1957, the greater part of it in the form of machinery and equipment. In 
1956, total foreign investment was $184 million, and in 1955 it had been 
$70 million. Only $80.7 million of the new money was cash and balance pay- 
ments, and the national balance of payments was highly unfavorable, according 
to the New York Times. Total foreign debt obligations, including loans from 
the Eximbank were $2,272 million at mid-year. In spite of all this, invest- 
ment in Brazil was considered promising because of the expansion of industrial 
potential. 





Continued buying of coffee by the Brazilian Coffee Institute steadied the 
market somewhat, but there was some doubt that certain Spanish American coffee 
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countries might hold to the Mexico City pact of October. Brazilian views of 
the agreement were mixed, some claiming that Brazil, as the world's leading 
producer, ought to go it alone, others calling attention to the fact that the 
agreement was working--coffee was moving from Santos in satisfactory quanti- 
ties, and prices were holding. Senator Assis Chateaubriand said that the 
Mexico City plan would stabilize the Brazilian coffee market at least through 
January 1958. He urged more commercial promotion and said that far more was 
spent on advertising coffee in the United States than in all Latin American 
countries combined. It was noted in Brazil that African coffees were gaining 
favor in Europe and even in the United States. There was some worry because 
African growers did not attend the Mexico City conference. From January to 
June coffee comprised 61% of Brazil's foreign trade. Other exports, each less 
than 6% of the total, were cotton, pine lumber, iron ore, sugar, manganese, 
and cacao beans. Cotton exports were down in 1957, and world prices were low. 


After six weeks of negotiations, the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board agreed 
to allow a Brazilian airline (probably Varig or Real) to establish service to 
Japan via San Francisco or Los Angeles. In return, U.S. airlines would be 
authorized to use Brazilian take-off points for flights to Africa by way of 
Ascension Island. 


A 600-meter landing strip extension was inaugurated at Rio's small down- 
town Santos Dumont Airport. This permitted handling of national internal 
flights of larger planes, limiting the Galedo Airport to international traffic. 


The second Regional Navigation Conference was held in Rio in November, 
with 16 countries participating. General Hélio Costa, the Brazilian president 
of the conference, noted the shortcomings of national technology and special- 
ists. Costa admitted that Brazil's five major airports needed urgent enlarge- 
ment and improvements, and that Sado Paulo needed by 1960 a completely new 
field for jetliners. On account of the hilly terrain and the foggy conditions 
prevailing around Sao Paulo, the new airport would have to be built near 
Campinas, almost two hours distant by car. Costa said that in peak traffic, 
planes were stacked up for an hour or more at Rio and Sao Paulo. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
RYH 


Rodolfo Luzardo. VENEZUELA. BUSINESS AND FINANCES. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Prentice Hall. 1957. Pp. 167. $4.95. 


Most books about Venezuela are unsatisfactory because they tell only one 
side of the story. Either they are oil-company propaganda, or anti-oil-company 
propaganda, or advice to Americans wanting to make a fortune in Venezuela, or 
descriptions of Indian tribes in the Amazon basin who are now suffering from 
an overdose of publicity. This volume by Rodolfo Luzardo, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Economic Research of Venezuela, is one of the few balanced and in- 
formative books about that country. He does not damn the oil companies, but 
holds that Venezuela itself is responsible for seeing that their activities 
do not distort the national economy. He maintains that the economic life of 
Venezuela has been twisted because the bolivar has been artificially pegged to 
the dollar. While there is a limit to the manufacturing which should be 
developed in Venezuela, he sees no reason why the country should continue 
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indefinitely to buy abroad cotton goods, potatoes, fruit, and canned vege- 
tables. Since he is living in Venezuela, he avoids any direct reference to 
the Pérez Jiménez administration; indeed, the dictator's name does not appear 
in the whole book. 


Ralph L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey. NO FRONTIER TO LEARNING. THE MEXICAN 
STUDENT IN THE UNITED STATES. University of Minnesota Press. 1957. $3.25. 


The Social Science Research Council established in 1952 a Committee on 
Cross-Cultural Education, under the chairmanship of Wendell C. Bennett, upon 
whose untimely death in 1953 Ralph L. Beals was appointed. The other members 
of the committee are W. Rex Crawford, Cora DuBois, Herbert H. Hyman, Ronald 
Lippitt, and Charles P. Loomis. With grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the Ford Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation, this committee 
undertook a series of studies of foreign students in the United States. 
Earlier volumes in this series are Franklin D. Scott, The American Experience 
of Swedish Students, Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler, Indian Students 
on an American Campus, and John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, and Robert K. 
McKnight, In Search of Identity: The Japanese Overseas Scholar in America 


and Japan. 




















This eminently readable monograph gives us an interesting picture of 
Mexican students in the United States. They do well academically, much 
better than the Indians, for example, whose academic record in the United 
States is deplorably low, but they are not liked by other Latin American 
students. They adapt fairly well to life here, but for fear of being accused 
of malinchismo when they return they do not boast excessively about having 
studied in the United States. Two suggestions might be made: firstly, that 
in describing the Mexican cultural pattern, more attention be paid to the 
nature of national politics in Mexico, and secondly, that some reference be 
made to those Mexicans like José Vasconcelos and Pedro Garfias who have left 
written accounts of their student experiences in the United States. 





Fr. Bruno of Jesus-Mary 0. D. C. SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS. Edited by Fr. Bene- 
dict Zimmerman, 0.D.C. With an introduction by Jacques Maritain. New York. 
Sheed and Ward. n.d. 495. $6.00. 


This part scholarly, part pious, and part personal book about Saint John 
of the Cross presents a bibliographical problem. It seems to be essentially 
an American reprinting of an English translation which appeared in 1932 of a 
work by a French Carmelite. The author was greatly influenced by Jean Baruzi's 
St. Jean de la Croix et l'expérience mystique (Paris, Alcan, 1924), which it 
refutes on a number of issues, as had Roland Dalbiez in Une récente interpré- 
tation de saint Jean de la Croix. However, the translation was based on the 
first edition of Fr. Bruno's work, of which a greatly revised edition appeared 
about the same time as the English translation, a revision made necessary by a 
new edition of Baruzi's work. As for the content of this book, the modern 
reader is left with very mixed feelings about the oddity of the Spanish mystic, 
who seems quite out of touch with the religious preoccupations of this age. 
Even Fr. Benedict Zimmerman, 0.D.C., ends his postscript and the book with 
this remark: "We can only say with the Apostle: ‘How incomprehensible are 
His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways!'” 
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Orr Hubbard. A YANKEE FROM LLANQUIHUE. New York. Pageant Press. 1957. 
Pp. 202. $3.00. 


A semi-autobiographical story of working and traveling around South 
America. 


Luis Miguel Enciso Recio. NIPHO Y EL PERIODISMO ESPANOL DEL SIGLO XVIII. 
University of Valladolid, Spain. 1956. Pp. 434. 


This substantial study was presented as a thesis in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy and Letters of the University of Valladolid, and was a product of the 
seminar of one of Spain's most promising younger historians, Vicente Palacio 
Atard. Many of Nipho's contemporaries scorned him, and this attitude has 
persisted down to the present; it manifests itself, for example, in Sarrailh's 
L'Espagne eclairée de la seconde moitié du XVIIIe siecle. Enciso Recio quotes 
Unamuno, however, to point out the importance of the divulgador as opposed to 
the creative writer, and within this framework he maintains that Nipho deserves 
serious attention. He is, we are told, the father of modern Spanish journal- 
ism. Enciso Recio analyzes his ideas and concludes that.he was "safe" (it 
should not be forgotten that this book comes out of Franco Spain): he was 
interested in new developments, but was bitterly opposed to English-style 
democracy and completely free speech. Except for a few misprints, this book 
deserves to be highly commended as a serious contribution to our knowledge 
of 18th century Spain. 








Alfred Métraux. EASTER ISLAND. A STONE AGE CIVILIZATION OF THE PACIFIC. 
Translated from the French by Michael Bullock. New York. Oxford University 
Press. 1957. Pp. 249. $5.00. 


This excellent little book by a distinguished French anthropologist gives 
a detailed account of the curious civilization of Easter Island, which Métraux 
got to know as a member of a Franco-Belgian scientific expedition. He side- 
steps the puzzling problems of the island's history, and his explanation fails 
to take into account some of the data which has led more romantic anthropolo- 
gists to predicate a cosmic cataclysm. For example, there is an evident 


_telationship between the walls of Ahu Vinapu and those of Macchu Picchu and 


Cuzco, but Métraux does not mention or explain it. He devotes the best part 
of one chapter (xiv) to dismissing, as most anthropologists do, the theories 
of Thor Heyerdahl. Even the Russians have become seriously interested in this 
mystery of the South Seas, and while this book was in press, several studies 
were received from Russia, being the work of scholars like B. G. Kudriatsev, 
D.A. Olderogge, N. A. Butinov, and Y. V. Knorozov. 


John A, Crow. MEXICO TODAY.. New York. Harper. 1957. Pp. 336. $5.00. 


Professor Crow of the University of California at Los Angeles is best 
known for his Epic of Latin America, which is an excellent popularization of 
the history of all the Latin American countries. For years Professor Crow 
has been toiling on this book on one of the republics, namely Mexico. The 
work will disappoint those who hoped for a scholarly account, or at least one 
written in the grand style of which there are reminiscences in Crow's early 
work. The style is chatty to the point of casualness, there are minor errors, 
and the bibliographical apparatus is almost entirely missing. However, if 
one accepts this book as popularization, it is evident that it succeeds ccon- 
spicuously. The book should enjoy a great popularity with tourists who know 
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little about Mexico and who wish to acquire pleasantly some knowledge of the 
country. 


Robert J. Alexander. COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA. New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Rutgers University Press. 1957. Pp. 449. $9.00. 


The threat of Communism in the neighboring republics has made headlines 
several times recently. Indeed, it arouses the U.S. public from the apathy 
it otherwise displays toward Latin America. Most of the "facts" produced have 
little basis; we have been told repeatedly that the Russian Embassy in Mexico 
City has 900 employees, without the slightest proof being adduced, and the 
Mexican Government has felt it necessary to prick this balloon. The bogotazo 
is depicted as heing the work of Communists, although Professor Alexander shows 
that there is no basis for this assertion. Usually the theme of Communism in 
Latin America is a pretext to demand support for allegedly anti-Communist 
caudillos such as Trujillo. The burden of Alexander's song is on the contrary 
that only a strong liberal movement can save the continent from subversion, 
and he is manifestly friendly toward such leaders as Betancourt and Haya de la 
Torre. Professor Alexander was supported in his project by the Free Trade 
Union Committee of the American Federation of Labor and by Serafino Romualdi, 
Assistant Secretary General of the Organizacién Regional Interamericana de 
Trabajadores (ORIT). 


The book is divided into three parts, a general study (chapters i--vi), 
a country-by-country analysis (chapters vii--xvii), and a one chapter (xviii) 
Part III, entitled "The Communist Movement in Latin America and United States 
Policy--The Right and the Wrong Way to Fight Communism in Latin America." 


In Part I, Professor Alexander takes up the background, history, and 
prospects of the Communist movement in Latin America; conditions favoring the 
rise of Communism in Latin America; the general history of Communism in Latin 
America; Latin American Communists, the Comintern, and the Soviet Union; Com- 
munists in the Latin American labor movement; leaders of Latin American Com- 
munisin; and, finally, the Latin American Communists as a potential military 
danger to the United States. 


In the country-by-country analysis, Alexander starts out with Luis Carlos 
Prestes and the Brazilian Communist Party, and then follows more or less the 
opposite geographical order to that used in the Hispanic American Report. 
However, he leaves Guatemala and Central America to the very end, presumably 
because it provides a kind of acid test. He handles the Castillo Armas revo- 
lution with extreme discretion, and says that he found little evidence that 
the U.S. State Department or the American Embassy in Guatemala City took an 
active part in the plot. 





In a favorable review in the New York Times of July 21, 1957, Milton 
Bracker points out the weaknesses of this work. The style is inevitably 
pedestrian, as the author's main concern has been to trace accurately the 
constant changes in a chaotic galaxy of political parties and labor groups. 
Since many of these are known by initials like C.G.T.G., some of the pages 
read like a chemistry textbook. Moreover, in so far as the Communist move- 
ment is a conspiracy, the author is able to describe only the multitude of 
pinnacles which appear on the part of the iceberg which appears above water. 
To write a scientific study of the rest of the iceberg would be an almost 
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impossible task. Alexander interviewed at Length many Communist leaders, but 
we must have been living under a delusion if they told him the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Editorially, the text leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Some figures are identified by only one family name 
(Baldomir, Barbossa, Bascundn, Borja, Casas, Cipriani, Ibarola, Iriarte, 
Karothy, etc.), although in a few cases these one-word names are accompanied 
by a title. In general, scholarly books should give complete identification, 
and in a book of this kind it is especially necessary; one good Latin American 
capitalist friend of mine had a violent fight with the local American Embassy, 
which refused him a visa because there was a Communist with a similar name. 
There are a few minor misspellings (Gaitan without an accent, etc.). 

Alexander does not discuss in detail the general attitude of Latin Americans 
toward the Soviet Union, a subject which has become as important as subversion 
in view of the wave of admiration for Russia which swept the continent follow- 
ing the launching of sputnik. 


Despite these reservations, this work is a monument of research. Al- 
though nominally his field is economics, Professor Alexander of Rutgers Uni- 
versity is really a political scientist, and he probably knows the labor 
movement in Latin America better than any other U.S. scholar. His articles 
in labor journals show that he follows the subject with a scholarly passion. 
The theme of his writings is constant. It would be an interesting experiment 
to have three scholars of different persuasions each write a book on Communism 
in Latin America. While they would probably come up with essentially the same 
facts, these would be translated in different ways. Scientific objectivity 
being a mirage, it would not be necessary to cry "traduttore, traditore." 





Richard Pattee. PORTUGAL AND THE PORTUGUESE WORLD. Milwaukee. Bruce. 1957. 
Pp. 350. $7.50. 


Richard Pattee is a Catholic Hispanist whose earlier volume This is Spain 
is in a way a companion volume to this study of the smaller of the two Iberian 
countries. After an initial chapter on the geography of Portugal, Pattee 
devotes three long chapters (ii-iv) to the history of that country up to the 
National Revolution. Chapter v tells how Salazar came to power, and chapter 
vi describes the Estado Novo. Pattee draws the familiar picture of a Portugal 
‘torn by the dissensions of "liberal" Portuguese until Salazar, without falling 
into clerical excesses, brought about that order which Catholic anti-liberals 
admire. The implication of Pattee's argument is that the charges of fascism 
leveled against Salazar are irrelevant. Chapter vii gives an account of the 
Portuguese empire, informative but without any recognition of the deep forces 
at work in the colonial territories. A whole chapter (viii) is devoted to 
"Goa, Portugal and Mr. Nehru." The Portuguese title to Goa is defended with- 
out hesitation, and Nehru is cast in the role of an international villain. 

In analyzing “Portugal and its Place in the World," Pattee dismisses the idea 
of Iberian unity as dead, although Portugal must have good relations with 
Spain. For him, Portugal is the center of a vast empire which includes 
Brazil: "Portugal, with its less than nine million people in Europe, is the 
center of the Portuguese world which culturally, linguistically, and spiritu- 
ally includes not only the empire whose general character we have described, 
but Brazil with its territory covering half of South America and represent- 
ing 50 million Portuguese-speaking people" (p. 314). Pattee seems unaware 
that the population of Brazil is now estimated at 62 millions, and that, while 
they entertain friendly feelings toward Portugal, they do not regard Lisbon 
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as their cultural and spiritual capital. The book ends with a chapter on 
"Church, State, and Religion," in which the author abandons the scholarly ap- 
proach completely and in mystic and naive terms concludes with an uncritical 
account of the appearance of the Virgin of Fatima. He even sees significance 
in the fact that Fatima is an Arab name, and in the final sentence asserts 
that "Fatima has transformed Portugal and it was on a barren Portuguese hill- 
side that the Blessed Virgin revealed the secret of the future." It is clear 
that for serious, scholarly purposes the book becomes progressively less 
valuable, but the bulk of it is informative, interesting and well written, 
with a great wealth of bibliographical references. 


MacKinlay Kantor. LOBO. Cleveland. World Book Company. 1957. Pp. 112. 
$2.75. 


MacKinlay Kantor wrote the bulk of his well-known novel Andersonville 
on the Andalusian coast, and while there he picked up a local panhandling dog 
to whom he gave the name Lobo. He brought it back to his home in Florida, 
where it died an untimely death. This delightful book, illustrated by the 
author's wife, is an elegy on a dead Spanish dog. "Paws across the sea," as 
the author puts it. 





TAXATION IN MEXICO. Harvard Law School International Program in Taxation. 
Boston. Little, Brown. 1957. Pp. 430. $12.50. 


This book comes close on the heels of a companion volume on taxation in 
Brazil, reviewed in the Hispanic American Report (X: pp. 442-43). The 
explanations and comments made about the earlier study apply equally to the 
work on Mexico. Henry J. Gumpel, who directed the work on Brazil, bears 
likewise the principal responsibility for the Mexican volume; he was assisted 
by Professor Hugo B. Margdin of the University of Mexico. Part I describes 
the Mexican tax system, Part II gives an analysis of the income tax, and 
Part III of other taxes. Having witnessed in Guadalajara how tax investi- 
gators tried in vain to make the local businessmen come to terms regarding 
their income tax, this reviewer can but feel again that a companion volume 
would be desirable, providing a candid and independent account of the actual 
workings of the tax system here described in such scholarly detail. Be that 
as it may, this volume is a major contribution to our knowledge of Mexico. 





Lyle N. McAlister. THE "FUERO MILITAR" IN NEW SPAIN 1764--1800. Gainesville. 
University of Florida Press. 1957. $3.25. 


This monograph by Professor McAlister of the University of Florida is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the origins of Latin American mili- 
tarism. It is a continuation of the study he published in the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Historical Review (February, 1953), entitled "The Reorganization of the 
Army of New Spain, 1763--1767."" The Spanish Government strengthened its army 
in New Spain following the defeat in the Seven Years' War, and gave the mili- 
tary authorities rights which made them show a marked loss of respect for the 
civil powers. This well-documented study is based largely on materials in 
the Mexican Archivo General de la Nacién. 
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J. M. Ots Capdequi. EL ESTADO ESPANOL EN LAS INDIAS. Mexico. Fondo de 
Cultura Econdémica. Third edition, 1957. Pp. 202. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1941, the second in 1946. It 
has become one of the classic analyses of the structure of the Spanish Ameri- 
-an colonial empire. The five sections are devoted to the juridical bases of 
the Spanish colonization in America; social institutions; economic insti- 
tutions; government and administration; and finally institutions of private 
law. 


Leopoldo Zea. AMERICA EN LA HISTORIA. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econdmica. 
1957. Pp. 279. 


On the fourth floor of the Tower of Humanities of the University City of 
Mexico is located the Center of Philosophical Studies directed by Eduardo 
Garcfa Mdynez. Like the other organizations in the Tower, it is primarily a 
research institute; it publishes each year a volume of philosophical essays 
entitled Didnoia. The full-length studies prepared by the members of the 
Center are published as books described as "Publicaciones de Didnoia."' The 
following volumes have appeared in this series: Eduardo Garcia Mdynez, 
Légica del juicio jurfdico; Luis Recasens Siches, Nueva filosofia de la 
interpretacién del derecho; Eli de Gortari, Introduccién a la ldgica dialéctica; 
Miguel Bueno, Las grandes direcciones de la filosofia; Antonio Gémez Robledo, 
Ensayo sobre las virtudes intelectuales. 


























Leopoldo Zea achieved an international reputation by his book El posi- 
tivismo en México. In the volume América en la historia, he seeks to place 
America in the perspective of universal history. His suggestions are inter- 
esting, and he shows that he has read Toynbee with profit; it is regrettable 
that his style is not more concise and the organization of his thoughta little 
more strict. 





Luis Cardoza y Aragén. GUATEMALA, LAS LINEAS DE SU MANO. Coleccidén "Tierra 
Firme,"' No. 60. Mexico City. Fondo de Cultura Econdmica. 1955. Pp. 304. 
$1.80. 


Luis Cardoza y Aragén is a Guatemalan who was exiled during the dictator- 
ship of Ubico and who returned joyfully to his homeland after the revolution 
of October 20, 1944. In the first pages of this volume he describes his 
triumphant homecoming. This book is really a series of separate essays about 
Guatemala, and, as the title says, the author is reading the lines of his 
country's hand rather than engaging in a scientific analysis. The work is 
divided into four parts, each consisting of several essays, although it is 
difficult to see the pattern which the author has followed. The titles of the 
four parts are "La boca de polén,"' ‘Las huellas de la voz," “El viento en la 
vela,"' and "El peso de la noche."" Some of the essays describe historic events 


such as the liberal revolution of 1871, others depict Guatemalan landscapes, 
and some are eulogies of famous Guatemalans such as Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
Rafael Landfvar, Antonio José de Irisarri, José Batres Monttfar, José Milla, 
and Enrique Gémez Carrillo. 
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Fernando de los Rios. RELIGION Y ESTADO EN LA ESPANA DEL SIGLO XVI. Mexico. 
Fondo de Cultura Econédmica. 1957. Pp. 199. $1.70. 


The title of this book is that of the first essay, which was published 
by the Instituto de las Espafias of Columbia University in 1927. The other 
essays which make up this volume are "Dos concepciones del Estado," "El 
proceso de la Monarqufa espafiola desde los Reyes Catdélicos hasta Felipe II," 
"El pensamiento jurfdico internacional del siglo XVI," "Contribucidén de 
Vitoria a la creacién y encauzamiento del derecho internacional," "Espafia 
en la época de la colonizacién americana," and "La accién de Espafia en 
América." Those of us who knew Don Fernando well will recall the cultured 
conversationalist, but in the cold grey of the academic dawn these essays 
seem unsubstantial. This volume carries a prologue by Angel del Rfo. 


Recent publications in the series LETRAS MEXICANAS of the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. This series consists of rather small volumes of original works 

by living Mexicans. The latest volumes in this series are Exilio, by Sara 
Garcia Iglesias (No. 33, 1957, pp. 341), an account of the Spanish republican 
refugees in Mexico, and La roba-pdjaros, by Carmen Bdez (No. 34, 1957, 

pp. 128), a series of stories about the life of children in the Mexican 
provinces. 





A. A. Berle. TIDES OF CRISIS. New York. Reynal. 1957. Pp. 328. $4.00. 


Adolf A. Berle Jr. was Assistant Secretary of State from 1938 to the end 
of World War II, and he then served for almost two years as Ambassador to 
Brazil. He has now reverted to his former position as Professor of Corporation 
Law at Columbia University. With Gardner C. Means he wrote The Modern Corpo- 
ration and Private Property and in 1954 he published The Twentieth Century 
Capitalist Revolution. His latest book, which is described as "A Primer of 
Foreign Relations," is an intelligent and suggestive study. However, in chap- 
ter ii, he seems to attach too much importance to the "Inter-American World," 
as he calls it, and reproduces the now dated arguments which were heard in 
World War II about the unity of the so-called Western hemisphere. 














Antonio Tovar. THE BASQUE LANGUAGE. Translated by Herbert Pierrepont 
Houghton. Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. Pp. 112. 
$5.00. 


The Franco regime attempted to suppress in Spain the use of any vernacular 
other than Castilian. When it relented slightly and established a chair of 
Basque, it took care to put it well within Castilian territory, in Salamanca, 
and entrusted it to a Classics professor, Antonio Tovar, whose adhesion to the 
regime was proved by the fact that for some years he was president of Spain's 
most traditional university. This brief monograph, which has appeared in two 
Spanish editions, gives a useful summary of what we know about the Basque 
language. Tovar does not accept Humboldt's equation Basque equals Iberian, but 
he regards as beyond doubt Basque's affiliation with Caucasion dialects. At 
the same time, he accepts affiliations with Arabic and with Romance languages. 
What is lacking is a historical account of the Basque people and of the theo- 
ries showing how the Basque language may historically be linked with Caucasian 
dialects. Incidentally, the theories which Tovar accepts as incontrovertible 
have recently been disputed by Professor Hans Vogt of the University of Oslo, 


but the subject is so esoteric that few scholars have a right to a personal 
opinion. 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes. THE LAND OF STONES AND SAINTS. Garden City, New 
York. Doubleday and Company. 1957. Pp. 357. $4.95. 


Frances Parkinson Keyes is a popular Catholic writer who has written nu- 
merous novels, as well as nonfiction books such as The Frances Parkinson 
Keyes Cookbook. The ingredients for her latest book are five figures associ- 
ated with the stony city of Avila; three of the five are technically saints. 
Each part bears as its title a description of one of the five couched in 
terms which lie somewhere between the sublime and the ridiculous: "The Girl 
with the Firm Mouth" (Isabel the Catholic, 1451--1504), "The Girl who was too 
High Spirited" (Santa Teresa of Avila, 1515--1582), "The Man who Sang when he 
Suffered" (St. John of the Cross, 1542--1591), "The Strong Woman of Santa Ana" 
(The Venerable Maria Vela, 1561--1617), and "His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of Spain to Japan" (San Pedro Bautista, 1545--1597). The tone of this book 
is one of simple respect. Ferdinand the Catholic is lauded because he did 
not flaunt his mistresses and his four natural children before his wife 
Isabel. The book bears the nihil obstat of the censor librorum and the 
imprimatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman. This book adds little to our 
knowledge of Avila, and it does not have the artistic merits of La gloria de 
Don Ramiro. It is essentially a very naive book. 














Charles Cascalés. L'HUMANISME D'ORTEGA Y GASSET. Paris. Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1957. Pp. 177. Francs 700. 


This monograph is volume XXIX in the Publications of the Faculty of 
Letters of Algiers. It was written soon after the death of Ortega y Gasset, 


of whom Cascalés speaks with a respect which shows how much he has been 
influenced by Juli4n Marfas. He rejects the well-taken criticism of Joaquin 
Iriarte, José SA4nchez Villasefior and Juan Roig Gironella that Ortega is not a 
systematic philosopher. As if to belie this criticism, Cascalés has given us 
a systematic account of the humanistic ideas of Ortega. It is not certain 
that this systematization has succeeded. Indeed, shortly after the death of 
Ortega, it is hard for us to recapture the spirit of his disciples. 
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interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 
Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporatug the -nost xecent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”"—New York Herald Tribune. Mlustrated. $10.00 
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-WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 


Third Edition 


Part I. Mexico 

Part II. Central America and Panama 
Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru .... 

Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 


Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; ee eee 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 
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